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IN THIS NUMBER: 


A FICTITIOUS HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
An Unusual Tale of Absorbing 
Interest Starts With This Issue 


THE PASSING OF CHARLES WARREN STODDARD 


THE NATURE WONDERS OF GLACIER PARK 


MORE TALES OF THE CALIFORNIA BANDITS 














Civilization 








Wherever you see this sign, it stands for 
civilization. It is the sign of one of the 
most powerful influences for broadening 
human intelligence. 


The universal service of the Bell companies 
has provided it—has spread an even, highly 
developed civilization through the land. It 
has carried the newest impulses of develop- 
ment from town to town and from community 
to community. 


Bell telephone service has brought the en- 
tire country up to the same instant of progress. 


It has unified the Nation. 


As soon as a new town springs up in the 
woods, on the plains, at the cross-roads, or 
walled in by mountains, the signpost of 
civilization is erected—the sign of the Bell. 
Telephone service puts the people of that town 
into communication with one another and 
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DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 






with the outside world. 








It puts the town on the map. 


You can see this march of progress right 
in your own neighborhood. Every little 
while some neighbor has a Bell telephone 
put in. If you have one, every new subscriber 
enlarges the scope of your personal contact. 
If you have not, every new telephone makes 
you the more isolated—the more cut off from 
the activities about you. 


Just as individuals in your locality use the 
telephone for mutual convenience, so towns 
and cities in different localities are served and 
advanced by the long distance telephone. 


Each contributes to, and benefits by, the 
broad universal service of the Bell. 


The busy man who wants to accomplish more than he is 
now doing can well afford to make use of the Bell Long 
Distance service. It is the most efficient of fice assistant im- 
aginable. Every Bell Telephone is a Long Distance station. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And A:sociated Companies 


One Policy, 





One System, Universal Service 
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A FICTITIOUS HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD 


BY LIONEL JOSAPHARE 










With this issue of the Overland Monthly is started a new serial by Lionel 
Josaphare. “A Fictitious History of the World” is a thing unique in modern lit- 
erature, and it is confidently believed that Overland Monthly readers will univer- 
sally acknowledge its great entertaining powers. Just by way of anticipation, it 
may be stated that the history has to do with the development of politics, relig- 
ion, ambition, and romance through the centuries, handled in three epochs: Prim- 
itive Man, Ancient Civilization, and Modernity. To this is supplemented a 
Twentieth Century Mythology, which is a retrospect from an imaginary future. 
The four parts, it may also be stated, are complete in themselves. 

The idea back of Mr. Josaphare’s tale is that all we have in the world, meta- 
physically as well as bodily, is a matter of evolution. Mr. Josaphare, theorizes 
that the sweetest emotion, like the most beauteous face, is a subconscious adapta- 
tion of the past; that the hand that paints an angel steadies ttself with strength 
refined from the hand that fought the mammoth; that uncouth and prehistoric 
force is stiil in the heart of the man standing between four thousand years of 
didactic history and a hope of eternal heaven—THeE EpITor. 
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Been AH-WAH squatted on 
~ se the mountain-side, 
unaware that he was 
living in prehistoric 
times. He scratched 
his chin, glanced to 
the right and left 
cautiously, and  in- 
spected his body with jerky movements 
of the head. Anon he looked up at the 
sky. Its blue was too bright, and he 
blinked. Wah-wah was out of his en- 
vironment; that is, he was alone. The 
novelty of the solitude puzzled him and 
caused him to blink as had the sky. 

This demi-man is not to be viewed as 





a child of Nature so much as an ancestor 
of civilization. It is not that his actions 
are romantic, but that his thoughts, 
meandering through the perils of possible 
oblivion, constitute in their precarious 
way, a romance of the mind. Wah-wah 
might have perished, and modernity been 
none the wiser; on the contrary, it might 
have been at a remote epoch the less wise. 
At any rate, a Wah-wah was surely to 
come at some time; and whenever and 
however that might be, fiction finds him 
here on the side of a mountain. 

He had been sick. He had _ been 
wounded in the belly at the last hunt and 
incapacitated for eating. With half- 
closed eyes, he had sprawled on a rock 
near the feast and watched the rhinoceros 
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meat go into the jowels of his friends. ' Af- 
ter a few more sleeps-in-the-dark, they 
had trooped forth to slay a cave bear, and, 
although Wah-wah was too weak to join 
in the slaughter, he came to the cutting- 
up for his portion. But the tribe had 
become so accustomed to his uneating 
aloofness, that they resented his demand 
and drove him back to his rock. 

Thus had be become witted of the idea 
that, unless he participated in the killing 
he would not be accommodated at the eat- 
ing. ‘The few roots that he had pulled up 
during the sick period had not satisfied 
him. Therefore, on becoming strong 
again, he made move to follow the men in 
the paths of the bear and the mammoth. 
Bui, during the sick-sick, his flint knife 
had been stolen. Without this he was no 
longer an equal of the others. The peers 
of that unlorded, stammering realm all 
bore flint knives. They now shouted at 
him; they chased him, and when he 
stopped as they did, they rebounded ex- 
citedly against him, not only to. his tree, 
but farther on. They would have no 
more of him. He attempted to snatch a 
flint knife from one of them; whereupon 
the whole man-herd set upon him, and he 
fled. 

[t was all surprising, for seldom had he 
beheld them act in common except against 
an animal. Wah-wah was not an animal, 
that walked on four legs, and that could 
make only a few noises with its mouth. 
Thus, the combining against him, a custom 
reserved for the inferior creatures, he 
took as a degradation. It angered him. 
In anger he ran. And in such running 
there should .have appeared to his memory 
a scene where an old hunter had been 
disrespected similarly and pursued. Sub- 
sequently the wrinkled victim had been 
treated to the further unfriendly act of 
being killed and devoured. With these 
recollections to inspire him, Wah-wah 
sped the more, until safely stabled 
among the rocks of the mountain. © 

Here, for a time, he crouched in the 
shadow of a tree that extended into the 
azure above him. He had naught to do 
with these matters of scenery. Life had 
been but a few experiences. Mainly it 


was eating; it was eating and—the idea 
was inevitable—the wielding of 
This outlaw, this son of no 


flints. 


one, this 
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blinker at the skies, this dazzled fum- 
bling buffoon began to move. Now he 


was searching among the rocks for a new 
flint. Some of those he had known were 
long, and could be wrapped with grasses 
for a handle, or, better, on apiece of 
bough. They would kill a man and some 
beasts with one thrust in the neck. Wah- 
wah moved to and fro, kicking the 
smaller stones with naked foot; falling 
and brushing among them with his hands, 
rearing himself and roving hither and 
thither, protruding his head this way and 
that, and occasionally pausing to listen. 
He found many stones that would destroy 
life by throwing or pounding, but none 
that would bring much blood by piercing. 
He desired a sharp, edged one that could 
be fitted to a bough and swung at an 
enemy. 

As his ill-luck prolonged, his hate in- 
creased. In his loudest voice he called 
the stones by the contemptible -names of 
beasts. He plucked up some and cast 
them at others in revenge for not serv- 
ing him as he wished. One of them bore 
crude resemblance to a dog. Seizing it, 
he yelled. 

“Dog, dog, puppy-dog stone!” 
hurled it upon a larger rock. 

What followed caused Wah-wah to hud- 
dle in wonder-fear. His shaggy eyebrows 
quivered; his nostrils spoke in short, 
quick whispers; his lips parted in a 
snarl; the teeth were exposed and canine 
fangs bared to their length as if an enemy 
confronted. For a moment, Wah-wah’s 
body, naked, became stiff as with sudden 
cold. 

The stone had burst into many pieces 
of flint, several of the sort for which he 
had been looking. With a wild grunt, he 
gathered them up. No other man had 
ever possessed as many cutting stones. 
He knew what to do with them. There 
was a tree with whose inner working few 
were familiar. Its nether bark could be 
mauled into shreds. This tree he found, 
and at once proceeded to his task. He 
made 4 little mill of two stones, and pum- 
meled out the fibres, which, when obtained 
he twisted into a cord. While it was yet 
daylight, he made shorter cords, fitting 
them in loops to the flints. When this 
was done, he inserted the long strand 
through the loops. The prize lay on the 
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ground. Wah-wah was its lone spectator. 
[t was his. 

In the bottomless pit of time, this man 
had. now scaled a narrow footing of the 
cliff. To him the past was naught more 
than the astonishment of a little while 
Memory was scarcely of use. Races 
were, if not. unexistent, unknown. Bar- 
barism was yet to come. Wah-wah was, 
therefore, neither a hero nor a philosopher 
nor a dreamer nor a worshiper nor a 
tenant of any place. He was merely 
human. In secluding himself after the 
pursuit, he was shattering precedent. In 
stringing his flints he was living in ad- 
vance of his age. 

Thus far had he gone. It was ques- 
tionable, not to himself, but hypotheti- 
cally, whether he would go further. He 
might forget. There was no sense of 
honor to clasp; no goal in the future to 
allure or even to baffle. He was not suf- 
ficiently intelligent to be amazed in a 
critical way. With one idea he grappled: 
the desire to possess and maintain pos- 
session of the flints. With a knife in 
each hand, how could he carry the others ? 
He hung them on his arm; they might 


ago. 


slip off. He placed them about his neck ; 
they would impede him in fighting. He 
surrounded his waist with them, and 


there they fitted. Between his palms he 
rubbed the fag-ends of the cord and se- 
curely spliced it. 

By this time it was night. In _ the 
mocnlight he forgot his fear with joy. He 
strutted back and forth. The flints rat- 
tled at his flanks. He took grotesque 
steps to rattle them the more. This shuf- 
fling movement finally became a sort of 
dance, augmented with the swinging of 
his stout-handled flint and accompanied 
with death-groans of imaginary foes. 

Soon, becoming tired, he lay beneath 
an overhanging rock, and slept. 

Good-night, Wah-wah. Thou sleepest. 
Retired into thy unconsciousness, the 
world disturbs thee not. About thy rock 
it is dark. The world is undiscovered ; 
the skies are unnamed. The gods are not 
vet born. Piled interminably above thy 


head are the delights of a future still 
prehistoric. Civilization spreads above 


those cliffs of time. From its undevised 
ramparts, some fameless spirit or angel, 
sitting, lets down a silver cord to the 
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jagged weapon in thy hand, and _ thou 
awakest. 
When Wah-wah awoke, he inspected 


himself carefully, and breakfasted on ber- 
ries and the juice of the huge nut. 

A young goat pranced near him. Round 
and about it went, frisking up a rock and 
down another. Lifting its head, it gave 
the lost-cry for its dam. Presently it ven- 
tured to a near space. With a bound, 
Wah-wah descended upon it, gashing its 
throat and breaking its neck simultane- 
ously. His hands were yet instinctive 
with their own destructive force. 

The quarry was then cut up, part of it 
eaten raw, and the remainder lai@ upon a 
rock to dry. With the blood, Wah-wah 
smeared his face. ‘The half-clotted gore, 
mixed with earth, made red and _ black 
streaks. Berry juice he also applied to 
his head and neck. He made wounds in 
his arms and thighs, from which ° the 
blood trickled in stripes and gules. 

Thus disguised, he went down into the 
valley. His appearance would be strange. 
No other man had_ performed such feats. 
He was terrible to look upon—with a new 
terror. They would see in him - that 
which they could not understand. He 
was mad with originality; frenzied with 
ideas. 

As he passed: along, the sky darkened 
and lit suddenly. The loudest shouting 
he had ever heard came from the invis- 
ible. Half appalled and half beautified 
with adventure, he made for the lowland, 


chased by stupendous noises. Before 
them he howled, yet brandished his 
sword. He gave the cry of dismay and 


then the growl that was a threat. He 
was demoralized by the storm, yet valiant- 
iy partook of its wildness. 

He knew that the community trembled 
at these outbursts of the sky. They never 
fought or ate while it thundered. He 
would take them in their fear and slay a 
few. 

With mighty yells he mingled -with 
them where they crouched amid the rocks 
and trees. As he careered about them, 
flame opened the branches of a tree. , Out 


‘of it dropped a man blackened and lifeless. 


His companions shrunk away. So hor- 
vified were they that the distance to which 
they would rush seemed to press them 
backwards to the inescapable. 
































RAISIN DAY 


APRIL 30TH the 
raisin ‘growers of 
Fresno and California 
generally expect every 
patriotic American to 
eat raisins. President 
Taft has already re- 
ceived his share, and 





aii the members of Congress have been 


presented with a goodly quantity of the 
California raisin, which is far superior to 
the product of Spain and other European 


countries. On that day the crews of the 
United States battleships and cruisers will 
be served with the American product, and 
the California Raisin Committee has sent 
a special train to New York, carrying an 
immense quantity for distribution among 
the poor children of the New York slums. 
An effort is being made to induce Miss 
Helen Gould and Jacob Riis to superin- 
tend the delivery, and it is estimated that 
500,000 children will each be presented 
with a quarter of a pound of raisins. Up 
to date, the California Raisin Day Com- 
mittee has sent out over 25,000 letters, 
two million recipe books, besides a great 
quantity of stickers. Thousands of en- 
velopes are being used by the people of 
California bearing the advice: “CALI- 
FORNIA RAISIN DAY, APRIL 30TH 
EAT RAISINS!” 

In addition, twenty railroads are deliv- 
ering literature along their lines, and ask- 
ing the newspapers with whom they are in 
touch to give publicity to raisin day. They 
will also serve on April 30th a complimen- 
tary dessert, of which raisins will form 
the main constituent. The Harvey eating 
houses, extending from San Francisco to 
Chicago, will take a similar course of ac- 
tion. The news gathering associations and 
the papers generally have opened their col- 
umns to this cause, and are giving it pub- 
licity wherever their connections reach. 
An effort is also being made to induce the 
army and navy to adopt the raisin as a por- 
tion of the regular ration. At the present 
time candy is a portion of the army ration 
in most countries, and there is no artificial 
candy that can at all compare as to pala- 
tability with the natural candy con- 
tained in a delicate Muscat grape, cured 





. food that is more cleanly 


under the rays of the California sun. 

The object of this tremendous cam- 
paign is to induce a more general con- 
sumption of the raisin. There is no food 
that contains concentrated, yet agreeable 
and easily digested nourishment to the ex- 
tent that the raisin does. There is no 
handled, or 
more free from adulteration. The raisin 
is simply the cured grape, which attains 
its greatest perfection in the San Joaquin 
Valley, The Fresno Chamber of Com- 
merce is taking the lead in this movement, 
and the four thousand growers of the 
San Joaquin are heartily supporting it. 
Seven-eighths of the raisins grown on the 
American continent are raised here, and 
the difference of one cent per pound in 
the price means at the present time a 
matter of $1,200,000 to the growers of 
California. There can be no doubt that 
when the luscious qualities and muscle 
building qualities of the California raisin 
are more generally appreciated by the 
great American public, the demand will 
be hard to supply. European countries 
consume many times more per capita than 
we do, knowing from experience the food 
value of the commodity. 

At the present time there is a consider- 
able amount of the last year’s crop still on 
the market, and it is expected, by this 
method to entirely dispose of it before the 
appearance of this year’s production. 
Bankers, merchants, packers and raisin 
growers have joined hands and are work- 
ing towards the same end, which is to 
educate the American people as to the 
value of the raisin as a health conserver. 
It should, and doubtless will, in the near 
future be considered a staple article of 
food, to be used in the making of raisin 
bread, raisin pastry, and raisin candy. 

This campaign is common ground up- 
on which every loyal Californian can 
stand, and will undoubtedly prove of tre- 
mendous value to the whole State. Eat 
raisins yourself, see that your friends eat 
them, and if you know any unfortunates 
in the effete East so unlucky as not to use 
this healthiest and most delicious of foods, 
send them a boxful in the good of the 
cause. 
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SEASONAL SEEDING SUGGESTIONS 


The following table is a list of flowering plants and seeds most suitable for 
planting during May and June: 


How far 
apart to Duration of Height 
Depth to plant or Begin b’m’g Color at 
sow thin to period of maturity 
(inches) (inches.) bloom (weeks) bloom (feet.) 
, . hpteisdiseedseennes % 
CO DD 0sicecsecessce % 5x5 July 4 White, red % tol 
(Note.—Fall sown bloom first.) 
Castor Oil Plant, a hh ...... 1% 48x48 5 to 8 
(Note.—tTropical foliage of value.) 
Cs UE Shes scceccdandnns uy 8x8 Aug 8 Purple 1 to Z 
(Note. an best in warm soil. Good for edgings.) 
Coreopsis, i whesckeewewue % 10x10 Sept 10 Brown, yellow 1 to 2 
(Note. ~selt- -SOWS.) 
Cornflower, errr 1g 6x6 July 10 Blue, white, rose 2 to 3 
(Note. Good for cutting.) 
CONG, GE vciccesusccsssen % 24x24 Sp-Oc. Until frost Pink, white, yellow 4 to 10 
(Note.—Early varieties are best.) 
Cypress Vine A € ccccececce % 6 July 8 to 10 Scarlet 10 to 15 
(Note. —Foliage beautiful.) 
Ce. A Ee . doe ccnscasevens Wy 12 10 to 30 
(Note. i. on trellis or support.) 
CEE, susdekesinesescasaeu % 18x18 Blue, purple, crimson 
Coreopsis Lanceolata, a ....% 20x20 Aug. 20 to 30 Golden yellow 3 to 4 
(Note.—Variety of Coreopsis for late planting.) 
Cobaea Scandens ........... Y%. 10x10 Purple flowers. 
(Note.—Needs rich soil.) 
Dianthus (Sweet Wm.) ..... 12x12 All colors. 
Dianthus plumarius ......... wy 8x8 M.-J. All colors 4 to 6 
MUD. 56.46.60 0.0864:0'0.0-00-4% % 18x18 All colors 6 
Mignonette, a h .........06. Yu 10x10 July 4 Greenish 1 
(Note.—Do not transplant. Sow for succession.) 
Moon Flower, a h ........-- % 18 July 10 White 15 to 30 
(Note.—Blooms at night. — suena 
Morning Glory, ah ......... July 12 Various 15 to 30 
(Note.—Rapid grower. Self- + ae 
B&F o450 oxescesrsiveds iy 6x6 July 8 Yellow % tol 
(Note.—Cool, moist situation best.) 
POSER, BD -sccccvecese 1 10x10 July 8 to 10 Varied 1 to 6 
(Note.—Dwarf and tall varieties are both valuable.) 
po ae eer ereree uy 18x18 M.-Jy All colors. 
(Note.—Climbing. Blooms all winter.) 
DN -on6indn46s654 000000604 wy 3x3 =A. -S... All colors % 
Perennial Poppies ........... A Broadcast Ju.-Jl.-Aug. 18 to 25 
Pansy, a.-s. h...... Barely cover 8x8 June 6 to 8 Varied % 
(Note.—Early bloom from fall sown seed.) 
Petunia, a hh ...... Do not cover 12x12 June 10 White, Magenta 1 to 2 
(Note.—Blooms profusely, fragrant.) 
Phlox Drummondi ........... % 8x8 July ; All colors 
Pee. OS scsccsecvcs Sow on surface 8x8 July 3 to 4 Pink, white, scarlet % to 2 
(Note.—Self-sows.) 
Portulach, ah ..... Do not cover 10x10 Aug. 10 White, red, magenta we 
(Note.—Known also as rose moss.) 
Pot Marigold, &@ De .cccsceces & 10x10 Aug. 12 Yellow 1 to 2 
(Note.—Early grown.) 
ED, NaNebdas ekndndddddesbecbiseaeisawagees 
Double Chrysanthemum ..... % 6x6 10 Yellow 6 
CPOE FOE ccccccccccvssecus % 2 All colors 
NS Ns racetccnn aes cae 1% Rich, dark colors. 
(Note.—Flower well into the winter.) 
Stock, 10 weeks, a hh....... A 12x12 Aug. 8 White, pink, purple 1 
(Note.—Excellent for cut flowers.) 
Sweet Alyssum, ah ........ y% 10x10 Aug. 12 White % 
(Note.—Low and spreading. Good om... 
ees DU BB. ons 5000s % Aug. 6 White, purple, yellow 2 
(Note.—Valuable for cut flower.) 
ll ree % 6x6 Aug. 12 Blue, purple, yellow % 
(Note. we as fish-bone flower.) 
SN, BO bcncavcusnnaadtenna 8x8 July 12 Various 1 to 2 


(Note. a of the easiest to raise.) 


Note.—M is an abbreviation for May; J June; t, tender; h, hardy; and hh, half 
hardy. The abbreviations refer only to annuals, as only annuals are listed in the table. 

Plant vegetables in May and June as follows: Beans (bush), beans (pole), cabbage, 
cauliflower, corn, cress, cucumber, lettuce, melans, Okra, peas, pumpkins, radish, spinach, ruta 
baga. May—Beets, beans (bush), brocoll, Brussells’ sprouts, cauliflower, cress, kale, lettuce, 
mustard, peas, radish, spinach, turnip, ruta baga. June—All the vegetables mentioned in fore- 
going lists for May are available for June, and will reach maturity before adverse conditions of 
weather set in. 
It is understood that flowers and vegetables are to be watered or irrigated. 
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Just a few words about the Overland Monthly for June, the contents of which 
will be up to a notably high standard. 


The main feature will be the first installment of A FICTITIOUS HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD, a serial by Lionel Josaphare. In this story the editor of the 
Overland Monthly confidently believes he has the most worthy piece of fiction of 
its type that has appeared in recent years, and he further believes that magazine 
readers will universally acknowledge its great entertaining powers. A FICTI- 
TIOUS HISTORY OF THE WORLD is handled in three epochs: Primitive Man. 
Ancient Civilization, and Modernity, each a story in itself. To this is supplemented 
a twentieth century mythology, which is a retrospect from an imaginary future. 





GLACIER PARK, of Montana, is one of the most wonderful offerings of nature 
that the world knows. And yet, comparatively few people know aught of GLAC- 
TER PARK, of its majesty and wonders. //elen Fitzgerald Sanders, well known to 
Overland Monthly readers for her truly absorbing nature tales, contributes in her 
happiest vein an article on GLACIER PARK, which, moreover, is made doubly 
interesting through a number of admirable photographs taken by Mrs. Sanders. 


THE TALES OF THE EARLY CALIFORNIA BANDITS, by John A. Hen- 
shall, have proved of great interest to readers, and the June number will contain for 
the third tale in the series one centered upon the career of the notorious “Black 
Bart.” Mr. Henshall, as in his stories of Joaquin Murieta in the April number, 


and of Vasquez and Soto in this number, has based his writing entirely upon the ac- 
tua! facts in the case obtained from the most authentic sources. 


Barnett Franklin will have another of his caustic and humorous articles 
on stageland, illustrated with a number of full-page reproductions from the latest 
portraits of stage celebrities. 

Fred A. Hunt, who knows the Indian as well as any man in the breadth of the 
country, and who contributes THE ADOBE WALLS ARGUMENT to this issue, 
will have a realistic tale illustrated with rare old photographs. 

Pastor Russell continues to exploit the DIVINE PROGRAM, and his article will 


no doubt arouse the same interest as the others in the past. 





There will be illustrated articles on ROADS IN CALIFORNIA, for the bet- 
terment of which the Overland Monthly has long stood, and various live topics of 
the hour will be handled in distinctive fashion. The fiction will be of a high order, 
will bear the marks of individuality, and will deal with a wide variety of subjects. 
The verse, too, will be notable for the standard maintained, and the magazine will be 
profusely illustrated. 
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WORLD 


BY LIONEL JOSAPHARE 








With this issue of the Overland Monthly is started a new serial by Lionel 
Josaphare. “A Fictitious History of the World” is a thing unique in modern lit- 
erature, and it is confidently believed that Overland Monthly readers will univer- 
sally acknowledge its great entertaining powers. Just by way of anticipation, it 
may be stated that the history has to do with the development of politics, relig- 
ion, ambition, and romance through the centuries, handled in three epochs: Prim- 
itive Man, Ancient Civilization, and Modernity. To this is supplemented a 
Twentieth Century Mythology, which is a retrospect from an imaginary future. 
The four parts, it may also be stated, are complete in themselves. 

The idea back of Mr. Josaphare’s tale is that all we have in the world, meta- 
physically as well as bodily, is a matter of evolution. Mr. Josaphare theorizes 
that the sweetest emotion, like the most beauteous face, is a subconscious adapta- 
tion of the past; that the hand that paints an angel steadies itself with strength 
refined from the hand that fought the mammoth; that uncouth and prehistoric 
force is stiil in the heart of the man standing between four thousand years of 
didactic history and a hope of eternal heaven.—THeE EpItor. 








CHAPTER I. a child of Nature so much as an ancestor 
of civilization. It is not that his actions 
are romantic, but that his -thoughts, 
meandering through the perils of possible 
oblivion, constitute in their precarious 
way, a romance of the mind. Wah-wah 
might have perished, and modernity been 
none the wiser; on the contrary, it might 
have been at a remote epoch the less wise. 
At any rate, a Wah-wah was surely to 


GSR GAH-WAH squatted on 
;téCia ste mountain-side, 
unaware that he was 
living in prehistoric 
times. He scratched 
his chin, glanced to 
the right and left 
cautiously, and in- 


spected his body with jerky movements 
of the head. Anon he looked up at the 
sky. Its blue was too bright, and he 
blinked. Wah-wah was out of his en- 
vironment; that is, he was alone. The 
novelty of the solitude puzzled him and 
caused him to blink as had the sky. 

This demi-man is not to be viewed as 


come at some time; and whenever and 
however that might be, fiction finds him 
here on the side of a mountain. 

He had been sick. He had _ been 
wounded in the belly at the last hunt and 
incapacitated for eating. With half- 
closed eyes, he had sprawled on a rock 
near the feast and watched the rhinoceros 
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meat go into the jowels of his friends. Af- 
ter a few more sleeps-in-the-dark, they 
had trooped forth to slay a cave bear, and, 
although Wah-wah was too weak to join 
in the slaughter, he came to the cutting- 
up for his portion. But the tribe had 
become so accustomed to his uneating 
aloofness, that they resented his demand 
and drove him back to his rock. 

Thus had be become witted of the idea 
that, unless he participated in the killing, 
he would not be accommodated at the eat- 
ing. ‘The few roots that he had pulled up 
during the sick period had not satisfied 
him. Therefore, on becoming strong 
again, he made move to follow the men in 
the paths of the bear and the mammoth. 
Bui, during the sick-sick, his flint knife 
had been stolen. Without this he was no 
longer an equal of the others. The peers 
of that unlorded, stammering realm all 
bore flint knives. They now shouted at 
him; they chased him, and when he 
stopped as they did, they rebounded ex- 
citedly against him, not only to his tree, 
but farther on. They would have no 
more of him. He attempted to snatch a 
flint knife from one of them; whereupon 


the whole man-herd set upon him, and he 
fled. 

It was all surprising, for seldom had he 
beheld them act in common except against 


an animal. Wah-wah was not an animal, 
that walked on four legs, and that could 
make only a few noises with its mouth. 
Thus, the combining against him, a custom 
reserved for the inferior creatures, he 
took as a degradation. It angered him. 
In anger he ran. And in such running 
there should have appeared to his memory 
a scene where an old hunter had been 
disrespected similarly and pursued. Sub- 
sequently the wrinkled victim had been 
treated to the further unfriendly act of 
being killed and devoured. With these 
recollections to inspire him, Wah-wah 
sped the more, until safely stabled 
among the rocks of the mountain. 

Here, for a time, he crouched in the 
shadow of a tree that extended into the 
azure above him. He had naught to do 
with these matters of scenery. Life had 
heen but a few experiences. Mainly it 
was eating: it was eating and—the idea 
was inevitable—the wielding of  flints. 
This outlaw, this son of no one, this 
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blinker at the skies, this dazzled fum- 
bling buffoon began to move. Now he 
was searching among the rocks for a new 
flint. Some of those he had known were 
long, and could be wrapped with grasses 
for a handle, or, better, on a piece of 
bough. ‘They would kill a man and some 
beasts with one thrust in the neck. Wah- 
wah moved to and fro, kicking the 
smaller stones with naked foot; falling 
and brushing among them with his hands, 
rearing himself and roving hither and 
thither, protruding his head this way and 
that, and occasionally pausing to listen. 
He found many stones that would destroy 
life by throwing or pounding, but none 
that would bring much blood by piercing. 
He desired a sharp, edged one that could 
be fitted to a bough and swung at an 
enemy. 

As his: ill-luck prolonged, his hate in- 
creased. In his loudest voice he called 
the stones by the contemptible names of 
beasts. He plucked up some and’ cast 
them at others in revenge for not serv- 
ing him as he wished. One of them bore 
crude resemblance to a dog. Seizing it, 
he yelled. 

“Dog, dog, puppy-dog stone!” 
hurled it upon a larger rock. 

What followed caused Wah-wah to hud- 
dle in wonder-fear. His shaggy eyebrows 
quivered; his nostrils spoke in short, 
quick whispers; his lips parted in a 
snarl; the teeth were exposed and canine 
fangs bared to their length as if an enemy 
confronted. For a moment, Wah-wah’s 
body, naked, became stiff as with sudden 
cold. 

The stone had burst into many pieces 
of flint, several of the sort for which he 
had been looking. With a wild grunt, he 
gathered them up. No other man: had 
ever possessed as many cutting stones. 
He knew what to do with them. There 
was a tree with whose inner working few 
were familiar. Its nether bark could be 
mauled into shreds. This tree he found, 
and at. once proceeded to his task. He 
made a little mill of two stones, and pum- 
meled out the fibres, which, when obtained 
he twisted into a cord. While it was yet 
daylight, he made shorter cords, fitting 
them in loops to the flints. When this 
was done, he inserted the long strand 
through the loops. The prize lay on the 


and 
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ground. Wah-wah was its lone spectator. 
[t was his. 

In the bottomless pit of time, this man 
had now scaled a narrow footing of the 
cliff. To him the past was naught more 
than the astonishment of a little while 
Memory was scarcely of use. Races 
were, if not unexistent, unknown. Bar- 
barism was yet to come. Wah-wah was, 
therefore, neither a hero nor a philosopher 
nor a dreamer nor a worshiper nor a 
tenant of any place. He was merely 
human. In secluding himself after the 
pursuit, he was shattering precedent. In 
stringing his flints he was living in ad- 
vance of his age. 

Thus far had he gone. It was ques- 
tionable, not to himself, but hypotheti- 
cally, whether he would go further. He 
might forget. There was no sense of 
honor to clasp; no goal in the future to 
allure or even to bafile. He was not suf- 
ficiently intelligent to be amazed in a 
critical way. With one idea he grappled: 
the desire to possess and maintain pos- 
session of the flints. With a knife in 


ago. 


each hand, how could he carry the others? 
He hung them on his arm; they might 


slip off. He placed them about his neck ; 
they would impede him in fighting. He 
surrounded his waist with them, and 
there they fitted. Between his palms he 
rubbed the fag-ends of the cord and se- 
curely spliced it. 

By this time it was night. In_ the 
mocnlight he forgot his fear with joy. He 
strutted back and forth. The flints rat- 
tled at his flanks. He took grotesque 
steps to rattle them the more. This shuf- 
fling movement finally became a sort of 
dance, augmented with the swinging of 
his stout-handled flint and accompanied 
with death-groans of imaginary foes. 

Soon, becoming tired, he lay beneath 
an overhanging rock, and slept. 

Good-night, Wah-wah. Thou sleepest. 
tetired into thy unconsciousness, the 
world disturbs thee not. About thy rock 
it is dark. The world is undiscovered ; 
the skies are unnamed. The gods are not 
vet born. Piled interminably above thy 
head are the delights of a future _ still 
prehistoric. Civilization spreads above 
those cliffs of time. From its undevised 
ramparts, some fameless spirit or angel, 
sitting, lets down a silver cord to the 
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jagged weapon in thy hand, and thou 
awakest. 

When’ Wah-wah awoke, he inspected 
himself carefully, and breakfasted on ber- 
ries and the juice of the huge nut. 

A young goat pranced near him. Round 
and about it went, frisking up a rock and 
down another. Lifting its head, it gave 
the lost-cry for its dam. Presently it ven- 
tured to a near space. With a bound, 
Wah-wah descended upon it, gashing its 
throat and breaking its neck simultane- 
ously. His hands were yet instinctive 
with their own destructive force. 

The quarry was then cut up, part of it 
eaten raw, and the remainder laid upon a 
rock to dry. With the blood, Wah-wah 
smeared his face. ‘The half-clotted gore, 
mixed with earth, made red and_ black 
streaks. Berry juice he also applied to 
his head and neck. He made wounds in 
his arms and thighs, from which the 
blood trickled in stripes and gules. 

Thus disguised, he went down into the 
valley. His appearance would be strange. 
No other man had _ performed such feats. 
He was terrible to look upon—with a new 
terror. They would see in him that 
which they could not understand. He 
was mad with originality; frenzied with 
ideas. 

As he passed along, the sky darkened 
and lit suddenly. The loudest shouting 
he had ever heard came from the invis- 
ible. Half appalled and half beautified 
with adventure, he made for the lowland, 
chased by stupendous noises. Before 
them he howled, yet brandished his 
sword.” He gave the cry of dismay and 
then the growl that was a threat. He 
was demoralized by the storm, yet valiant- 
iy partook of its wildness. 

He knew that the community trembled 
at these outbursts of the sky. They never 
fought or ate while it thundered. He 
would take them in their fear and slay a 
few. 

With mighty yells he mingled with 
them where they crouched amid the rocks 
and trees. As he careered about them, 
flame opened the branches of a tree. Out 
of it dropped a man blackened and lifeless. 
His companions shrunk away. So hor- 
vified were they that the distance to which 
they would rush seemed to press them 
backwards to the inescapable. 
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Wah-wah, personifying the thunder and 
lightning, rolled and swayed amongst 
them, slashing them with his death-stone, 
that they bled. Some dashed to the trees 
and some to the cliffs. Wah-wah, changed 
out of certain recognition, danced about, 
rattling his flints and leaving no doubt 
that he was the creature that had brought 
the previous thunders. 

While the consternation yet lasted, he 
pursued a woman; and, she forced to ac- 
company him, the two disappeared in the 
hills. 

The others, after a while, returned to 
the valley. The storm passed over—out 
of their minds as out of their skies. The 
incident, though marvelous, left no 
lengthy comment. The colony was in- 
ured to violence in many forms. 

When Wah-wah had brought the woman 
to the mountain cave, he spoke to her. 
She did not reply. This was odd. All 
the hairless creatures that could walk 
erect could talk. This one apparently was 
not an ourang-outang. Her skin was 
white; her hair long and black. Perhaps 
she was one of those outlandish beings 
that occasionally fell into the hands of 
the tribe. These strangers were ignorant, 
but probably had a language sufficient for 
their own base needs. However, after 
many disagreeable attempts to converse 
with her, Wah-wah felt it necessary to 
make her understand that she belonged 
to him. 

So he smote her on the face. 

A cry of dread broke from her startled 
mouth. In the murk of the cave, her 
eyes shone venomously. Wah-wah, an- 
gered at her anger, drew nearer. Male 
and female history confronted. Her 
womanhood was still that of mere sex. 
His gallantry was the force of nature. 
He glowered like a conqueror infuriated 
with the banners of his own rights. Like 
white birds dashing in a darkened sky, 
fears crossed her face. Again his hand 
blazed her cheek, arousing a responsive 
ery. Then, without warning, springing 
leopard-like out of her dismay, she seized 
his arm and tore it with her teeth. With 
leaping hands, he attacked her again and 
strove to shake her off. Unable to do so, 
he brought down his own head to her 
shoulder and bit bloodily. 

Her head whirled and returned, grind- 
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ing his jaw between her jaws. His teeth 
took a blood-bringing grip in her neck. 

With cry to cry and rejoindering wound 
with wound, their white forms moved 
across the dim and rocky chamber. Not 
even man and woman, at times, but two 
conflicting angers, each struggled not for 
mastery now, but for survivorship. Ad- 
hesively he brought his powerful fists to 
her evasive head, and she scratched when 
he thrust away her bite. 

Then this indiscriminate gnashing 
ceased, giving way to slower and more de- 
termined onslaughts. Wah-wah vented a 
howl, and closed with his fangs. A pause 
and then she of the form of mothers bled 
his flesh. Another cessation, and another 
respective show of hostility. Finally, with 
a relinquishing bleat, she dropped and lay 
conquered against the uneven wall. 

Wah-wah had to signify his victory, 
and, more than that, his good will. He 
pressed against her cheek, took the flesh 
gently between his jaws, and did not bite. 
He drew away, and she, raising her ex- 
hausted head, went through the act of bit- 
ing him, but did not break the wound. 
Each performed this mimicry _ several 
times in token of truce. 

Thereafter, in their 


companionship, 
Wah-wah ever found pleasure in reverting 


to this congenial symbolism. Frequently 
the pair locked teeth together, attesting 
the love between their most hostile fea- 
tures. In the course of time, they bore 
softer evidence of the act with their lips 
only. It was the first human kiss. 

In Wah-wah’s community, woman was 
a no more inviolable possession than food. 
They who were minded to rob a man of 
his mate, did not hesitate to try, unless 
remembrance of a previous unsuccessful 
attempt made them beware. Therefore, 
and during several changes of moons and 
weather, Wah-wah choose to remain in the 
mountains with his now willing captive. 
In his trivial moments, he liked to watch 
her and play “fun-bite,’ as he named 
kissing. It was also his whim to search 
for more stones that would smash up into 
knife-like shapes. Instead of precipitat- 
ing them against a rock, he learned to 
strike them with a larger stone. 

During one of these stone-splittings, he 
observed -a spark fly out. It reminded 
him in an infinitesimal way of the light- 
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ning that came from the sky when the 
sky spoke loud. He was pleased to bring 
this about. Often he sat amid the rocks, 
striking, striking, striking the flints to- 
gether, looking for the tiny bit of color 
to appear and vanish. 

In this operation, particles of flint 
would flake off, until Wah-wah found that 
he could fashion the blades into almost 
any shape. He made strange weapons, to 
swing, to thrust and to chop. However, 
the flint sparks interested most. The 
more quickly the flint was smitten, the 
more sparks were emitted. No matter 
how’ numerous the fiying twinkles, the 
supply was never diminished. Eventually 
he rubbed the implements furiously until 
a flamy shower developed on either side 
of the hand-stone, and the grinding of 
the uneven surfaces became more re- 
sounding. 

“Me thunder-man,” he grinned to his 
mate. “Good little puppy-dog stone! 
Wah-wah tells make noise and quick-star. 
See quick-star! Good little puppy-dog 
stone, always make noise and quick-star 
for Wah-wah. Wah-wah likes you. Wah- 
wah give stone plenty to eat. Wah-wah 


give stone fun-bite of love.” 
He brought the flint to his lips. It 
was warm as the woman’s mouth. 


“Ainu! Ainu!” he called her. 

_She appeared, girt with battle-knives, 
and from the entrance of the cave, ran 
down to his place on the cliff. 

“Warm flesh!” he cried, pressing the 
stone to her lips. 

“No warm flesh,” Ainu grunted. 

He bit the stone again. It was cold. 

Then he rubbed it again on the larger 
flint, and Ainu found it hot. Between 
the two, it was concluded that the stone 
was alive, and should be fed. They gave 
it meat; but it consumed none. Finally, 
Ainu said, in the language she had 
learned of the man: 

“Stones hunt in grass; eat tree leaves 
fallen.” 

In this wisdom, Wah-wah acquiesced. 
He lay yellow grass on the flat stone and 
abraded it with the smaller one, muttering 
the while: 

“Kat, little star-stone, eat! Lat, little 
puppy-dog stone. Come out and live for 
Wah-wah. Wah-wah thunder-man.” 

The sparks were in a spray. Excitedly 
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he continued the friction. He was ob- 
livious of time. Presently some of the 
grass was scorched. 

“Look!” exclaimed Wah-wah. “Star- 
stone eat some. Wah-wah give plenty grass 
to star-stone. Hiyo muckamuck!” 

Suddenly one of the sparks in the grass 
showed larger than the others. 

“Come to Wah-wah, big star!” he 
chuckled. “Come to Wah-wah, big star. 
Always come when Wah-wah calls.” 

More of the big stars appeared in the 
grass, leaving spots of black. 

“Look! Many-star eats!” 

Ainu dropped more grass in the path 
of the flint. 

But the stars now grew faster than the 
two could have predicted. And at last 
came the largest star ever seen. It was 
of irregular shape and waddled about and 
ate grass with frightful rapidity. 

Wah-wah and Ainu jumped away. Be- 
fore they recovered from their astonish- 
ment the flame was almost extinct. But 
he gave it.more grass. So voracious, how- 
ever, was the fire that he brought it more 
solid food, the bark of trees. These went 
more slowly. And then: 

“Eat whole tree,” shouted Wah-wah, 
bringing a bough. 

Flames spread over the 
branches. 

“Star-animal bite 
howled, feeling the heat. 

Devising that the star-animal had bit- 
ten him in demand for more food, he 
acted accordingly. ‘Thus the two petted 
the new creature until night. For days 
they did little else than feeding the flames 
and themselves. In the morning the fire 


leaves and 


me,” Wah-wah 


‘would be found asleep in the ashes, but 


always awoke for food. They found it a 
wild thing that always bit when ap- 
proached too near. In fact, it was better 
to watch it at a distance and avoid the 
disagreeable sensation of warmth in the 
body, and especially in the eyes. Also, its 
crackling voice boded an ill nature. 

Subsequently they discovered that the 
fire-animal could have little children. 
Portions of burning bough would fall 
out, and these grew rapidly upon being 
fed. 

One day Wah-wah contemplated bring- 
ing the fire-animal into the valley for all 
to see. After many disastrous attempts, 
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he conceived the following plan, and car- 
ried it out to advantage. -With a heavy 
flint hatchet he hewed down a tall tree. 
Then he put a child-fire among the 
branches. It grew slowly there, for fire- 
children were not fond of green food. 
Wah-wah took the tree trunk under his 
arm and dragged it along, while Ainu 
trudged in the rear, supplying dried 
grasses in small quantities whenever the 
flames seemed going to sleep in the 
boughs. 

Wah-wah expressed the fear that his 
friends in the valley might be away and 
that the two_would have to. wander far 
along the river bank to find them. But in 
the early delight of bewildering these ig- 
norant ones, there was to be no disap- 
pointment. 

The wayfaring of the two fire-catchers 
into the valley was magnificent. It would 
have been magnificently impossible had 
the soil thereabouts been less rocky and 
vegetation more abundant. Here and 
there along the path, the drier grasses 
ignited. At first the whiffs of pastoral 
perfume signalled no danger. Anon the 
flames widened, and it was not long be- 
fore the mountain forest was blazing 
above them. The yellow destruction flick- 
ered earthward and made hellish weather 
in the sky. In one direction, the melting 
lineaments of the flames were like a hal- 
lucination of Nature; in another the 
tawny outburst was howling and massing 
like a myriad of lions. On the celestial 
borders of the warmth, mellow radiances 
overflowed the atmosphere, lavish of illu- 
sions and moving with a fearful exsuffla- 
tion. 

Wah-wah and Ainu plodded along. Be- 
fore them were their purple-gray shad- 
ows; behind them, an illumination fiercer 
than the sun’s, of which, fainter shadows 
followed the pair in their journey. Near 
the base of the hill, the thicket took fire 
as Wah-wah hauled the flame-laden 
branches over them. 

They were met by clusters of men in 
the valley. Birds went twittering helter- 
skelter and unnaturally through the cin- 
erous air. In the hills were the resound- 
ing exclamations of beasts. Men were 
shrieking on the plain. The very heavens 
were yelping. 

Wah-wah was quite in the mood for it 
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all. The conflagration was like an at- 
tribute of his own grandeur. But withal, 
he was tired and hot. 

“Come,” he called to his 
“Touch and feel bite.” 

They were panic-stricken as an army 
of fiends cast out of heaven. Wah-wah 
did not follow them. He wished to drink 
at a stream. Covetously he pulled the 
blazing burden through the trees to the 
brookside, not trusting it to the prox- 
imity of the others. Ainu followed it, 
fuelling, to the consternation of the on- 
lookers. 

In a moment, the forest became en- 
tangled with flame. Wah-wah was _ hot 
and leaned over the stream to drink. When 
he arose to look for Ainu, she was not 
there. He endeavored to drag the tree 
further, but could hardly find it in the 
smoke. The forest was like a sky of fire 
descending upon him. 

Wah-wah struggled forward, his eyes 
watery and throat in pain. 

Then he fell to the ground and soon 
was dead. The flames proceeded over 
him. 


fellows. 


CHAPTER II. 


The scene at night was a fantastic one 


unto the tribe. In the distance, trees 
were still fitfully burning. The nearer 
darkness was dotted with starlike em- 
bers. ‘The open plain had given refuge; 
yet it was breezy with smoke, from which 
the affrighted ones scurried as from the 
blaze. 

Ainu walked as near the charred forest 
as she dared. Somberly she passed to and 
fro, wailing, “Wah-wah, Wah-wah, come 
to Ainu. Wah-wah! Wah-wah, come to 
Ainu, Wah-wah!” 

The embers on the twigs glowed less 
while the: woman yet wandered, calling, 
“Wah-wah! Ainu calls Wah-wah.” The 
glittering ornaments dwindled from the 
branches, and still she penetrated fur- 
ther, calling Wah-wah. 

In the moonlight, her naked white 
figure shone against the trees and black- 
ness. All were fearful of her courage, 
and still she passed through’ the gloom. 
Occasionally she fell on her knees and 
put her hands to the ground; from which 
attitude she reared her head as a dog, and 
howled “Wah-wah!” Then she arose and 
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again groped along the edge of the 
burned woods. Behind the sooty trunks, 
she appeared and disappeared as when 
entering the moonlight or the shade. 

This was prolonged through the 
night. At daybreak, Ainu climbed to 
the mountain cave; for Wah-wah might 
be there. But no trace of his presence 
was about, save the handiwork of his past. 
A few flint weapons were on the floor of 
the cavern and some flesh of birds and 
beasts he had slain. 

Of this she feasted, and then slept. 

In the morning a number of conflicts 
were taking place on the plain below. The 
victor’s prize was to be Ainu. It required 
no nice discrimination among the bloody 
gashes and men inflicted with the wound 
of the never wake-up, that Botu was the 
worthiest to claim her. Botu was the 
tallest of the tribe. His voice was the 
loudest nearby and in the distance. He 
was foremost in attacking the cave- 
beast. He ate the most and was feared 
the most. 

When Ainu awoke, Botu was standing 
in the light of her cave. 

She arose. There was no more Wah- 
wah. 
hunting 
3otu led. 

3ut in his cave she lay strengthless. 
3otu brought her the flesh of the bear and 
milk of the goat in a wooden bowl. She 
answered little when he spoke, and yet he 
did not slay her as the sick were some- 
times slain; for hers was the sickness of 
child-soon; and therefore Botu brought 
food, although she had not assisted at the 
cutting up. 

It was not long before she was nursing 
the son of Wah-wah. Botu wished to kill 
it. But the mother struck a flint with 
Wah-wah’s sword, and yelled, “Thunder- 
child!” Botu beheld the sparks and was 
afraid. 

“Star-animals live in  Wah-wah’s 
sword, and star-animals eat all the trees. 
Ainu make them come,” she said. 

And Botu the Big trembled. 

Subsequently the mother became am- 
icable and consented to Botu’s wooing. 
She taught him the fun-bite. She took 
him where the smash-up rocks yielded 
many flints. She instructed him in the 
art of chipping their edges. Lastly she 


She picked up one of Wah-wah’s 


knives and followed whither 


taught him the making of quick-stars 
from the flints and to bid them grow 
larger until they remained to eat the dry 
grass. 

With these additions to his natural 
prowess, Botu augmented his leadership 
of the tribe. The number and shapes of 
his knives were unlimited. He wore a belt 
of the blades, that all could see. He 
walked in a new manner that made the 
flints rattle. This strut he occasionally 
increased to a dance. He was first in the 
hunt and demanded the largest share. He 
devoured the most and saved most. 

That was as far as his leadership went. 
He might have imposed further; but his 
imagination had attained its limit. He 
was lord of the feast and captain of the 
trail. Bodily and spiritually thus were 
his aspirations content. Of his inferiors, 
he required naught more than the largest 
share. 

Eventually he became old, accepting his 
lack of agility with that fortitude char- 
acteristic only of the philosopher and the 
brute. A younger and stronger man, to 
prove Botu’s lack of leaderlike qualifica- 
tions, fought and slew him; and_ slew 
Ainu, who was unprotected, because she 
was no longer beautiful. Her two chil- 
dren, one the son of Wah-wah, the other, 
daughter of Botu, were spared, because 
they were but two, and had been honored 
with the title of Thunder Children. 

These men were the superiors in the 
plains and on the mountains: for they 
hunted and ate together. The others 
roamed and divided from time to time. 
The colony lived near a lake that supplied 
them with abundant‘fish. Experts in div- 
ing, they could plunge into the lake or 
stream and emerge with a thumb in the 
gills of the watery game, which they 
sliced and dried in the sun. It was this 
lake and the peculiar structure of the 
cliffs nearby that maintained their asso- 
ciation. 

Many seasons after the death of Botu 
and the death of his conquerer, the Lake 
Dwellers had much to be proud of. They 
possessed the largest and most serviceable 
weapons known. They had fire and ate 
burned meat. They had clay pots. 

Out of the pots and burned meat and 
spears arose Ugwuf of the Flint Chain. 
In all ken and in all memory, he was the 
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mightiest. He was tall, that he could 
ford where others swam. ~ The nearest 
rivals could walk under his chin. His 
legs were straight, and most of theirs 
bandy, that none could escape his pursuit. 
His chest was like the haunches of a bear. 
In rage he beat it as a drum. His jaws 
moved like little animals. His brows were 
even as muscular, that in scowling they 
half covered the eyelids. With his spear 
at three lengths, he could transfix a man 
to a tree. 

When he desired to hunt the mammoth 
or march with spears against enemies, 
Ugwuf called his fellows, and they bat- 
tled alongside. If they refused, he 
speared them. 

Later, Ugwuf of the Flint Chain, main- 
tained about him ten men, who, when he 
was indolent, killed those who disobeyed. 

None save he dared wear their flints on 
a waist-cord. The others were naked. His 
mate, Kwa, wore a simple spearhead at- 
tached to a girdle as a sign that she was of 
Ugwuf and that no other should woo her. 
His four children each wore a belt with 
small flint pendant, to warn all not to 
injure. 


The Lakemen gloried in their ability to 
rush in a concentrated mass and slaughter 


wandering strangers. A few strangers or 
many, the Lakemen still sallied in the 
same conformation. The representation 
of their strength they beheld in their 
leader. When any of the outlanders were 
espied, Ugwuf would grasp his spear, rat- 
tle his Flint Girdle, howl with blood- 
rage, beat his breast with fist thunders 
and dance. Behind him in a long line 
danced the fighters to the rhythm of his 
flints and the time-beating of his fists. 
None could withstand their’ attack. 
About this time, a momentous question 
was agitating the minds of the Lakemen. 
Among the animals hunted for meat, there 
occasionally had come under the weapons 
of the tribe what were termed “fool- 
beasts.” <A fool-beast was large as a bear; 
on its head were two horns, which it some- 
times lowered to repel an attacking party, 
but for the most part made little defense 
except feeble attempts to run away. Its 
meat was undoubtedly the best. It had 
a bag of milk larger than the goat’s. The 
ease with which these beasts were followed 
and despatched commended them espec- 
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ially to those Lakemen that hunted in 
twos and threes. However, the fool- 
beasts had always been scarce. 

One day a few Lakemen, ascending a 
distant hill hitherto untrod by them, be- 
held a herd of fool-beasts, followed by 
men, wending along the hillside below. 
The Lakemen were without their leader, 
and refrained from battle. They hastened 
back to the tribe and informed Ugwutf. 

Ugwuf was an impulsive soldier. He 
was for immediate assemblage and march 
over the hills. Fight quick and fight 
much was his military training, tactics 
and general wisdom combined. It was 
everywhere substantiated with consider- 
able success. 

Among his subjects was one Pobolo. 
Pobolo was rath and rather, forward and 
froward among his fellows. None knew 
just why, as there was need of but one 
chief, who controlled all. Perhaps be- 
cause Pobolo was very fat and bodily not- 
able, he was seen often. At any rate, the 
Lakemen thought they saw him oftener 
than any one else among them. Not every 
one was friendly with every other; but 
all knew Pobolo the Fat. He talked much, 
too. He talked more than any one could 
listen. 

Long ago, Pobolo had desired to be 
chief. Ugwuf had vanquished him. Po- 
bolo was not slain, because, instead of 
velling with fear or shouting hatred as 
the others, when he lay on the ground, he 
wiggled clownishly, performed ludicrous 
feats and behaved in so genial a manner 
that the chief was amused and let him 
depart. The disambitioned one recovered 
from his wounds and consoled himself 
with eating. It was not full solace; there 
was something in him that food could not 
quite satisfy. He had a taste for pomp, 
and, when fighting Ugwuf, had girt him- 
self with spearheads of equal splendor with 
which to oppose that mighty and chief- 
like form. The spectators trembled 
when they beheld two men with the same 
emblem of authority. It was without 
precedent. Ugwuf wrenched the belt 
from the fat one’s defeated flanks, and 
the latter did not attempt the decoration 
again. He yearned to; but gormandizing 
swelled him out of combative proportions, 
and he desisted. 

Since that time. Pobolo had approached 
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the chief many times with presents of 
weapons. 

“Pobolo no good fighter,” he would 
say. “Ugwuf great fighter always. Ug- 
wuf will never fall down.” 

And, although everybody knew this, 
Ugwuf was fain to hear it proclaimed 
whenever Pobolo was in the mood. At 
the time of the intended excursion to the 
country of the fool-beasts, Pobolo ad- 
dressed his chief so: 

“Pobolo speaks no good. Ugwuf speaks 
everything right.” 

Ugwuf was in the battle mood and 
merely grunted in reply to this eulogy. 

“Pobolo asks to speak about fighting,” 
continued the primitive statesman. 
~“Pobolo hangs his head so Ugwuf kill in 
the neck if he feels good to do it.” And 
he gave the first profound courtly bow. 

“Ugwuf speaks about fighting after the 
fight,” retorted the monarch. 

“Pobolo knows some good to speak.” 

The chief, squatting among his spears, 
straightened up, and, with one of the 
heavy weapons, prodded the speaker in 
the belly, as a token of his mixed indul- 
gence and impatience. Pobolo bore this 
meekly, then resumed: 


“Pobolo has poor words for great Ug- 
wuf. Poor words may be good some time. 
Pobolo says if soon—come—perhaps—” 

What he meant was that Pobolo had 
an idea, but, hardly able to express the 
hypothetical, and Ugwuf having no word 
in his vocabulary to help him out, the 


sentence remained unfinished. Then 
Pobolo said: 

“Great big Ugwuf, only Chief of the 
Flint Girdle, man that never falls down, 
leader of all killing fighters, listen to 
poor, weak, wobbly Pobolo.” 

The chief assumed a dignified squat, 
with hands on hips. And the adviser 
blurted out: 

“Before going to fight, send two men 
to see country where other fighters eat.” 

The chief looked up queerly, and re- 
plied, “Yes—no ;” which meant that per- 
haps he would. 

He drummed his chest. 
proached. 

“Whistle,” commanded the king. 

The varlet took a marrow-bone from 
his hair and whistled long. Crowds 
dropped from trees and caves. From them 
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Ugwut selected two men of those that 
had seen the distant cattle, and bade them 
go again and not to fight nor hunt, but 
return and tell what they might see. 

[In the meantime Pobolo was behested 
to remain by his chief and maybe speak 
more soon. Pobolo enjoyed the distinc- 
tion. He sat on the ground near the 
stalwart leader and gazed upon him; 
thence he surveyed his comrades; eft- 
soons blinked and looked the other way. 

The Lakemen were anxious for news; 
but their scouts did not return that night. 
Upon the next morning, they appeared, 
running. 

“Many-many people, many-many fool- 
beasts!” they cried. “Many spears, many 
everything!” ‘Then they asked for food. 

“What has Pobolo to say?” inquired 
Ugwuf. 

The statesman counted his fingers, for 
what reason it is difficult to say, unless 
the act was at that epoch an aristocratic 
gesture denoting profound thought. When 
he had enumerated his digits three times, 
Pobolo delivered himself of the following : 

“Everybody come. Fighters come, wo- 
men come, child come. First, kill all 
sick and old and baby-child. Too much 
fool-beast. Cannot bring back over moun- 
tain. Kill all enemy and live with fool- 
beast.” 

“Good!” ejaculated the king. 

Immediately those incapable of the 
journey were sought out. Their death- 
squeals were short. And the whole popu- 
lation, thus put upon a war footing, made 
ready to depart. 

Two scouts went far ahead. Ugwuf 
carried spear and sword. Behind him in 
single file, undulating over the hills, 
marched the whole tribe of Lakemen, 
their women and their dogs. 

The procession was confronted at noon 
by sight of the enemy. It was not a 
staunch enemy. Its people had captured 
a herd of cattle, and, finding the slow- 
moving beasts easy of approach and half- 
starved in a sandy country, led them to 
the grass for their milk. The band had 
none of accoutrements that might have 
been theirs upon long pastoral employ- 
ments. Almost defenseless, after a com- 
bat that wavered buoyantly for a short 
spell, they cowered beneath the assailing 
weapons. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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III—BLACK BART 
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This is the third in the Overland Monthly’s series of articles on the 
California bandits. The story of “Black Bart” will be found to be fully as in- 
teresting, if not more so, than the ones that have preceded it, for “Black Bart” 
was a decidedly unusual “bandit,” and his career was along vastly different lines 
than those of his bloodthirsty predecessors —THE Epitor. 


early 








ITH THE capture and 
<@ execution of Vasquez, 
and the killing of 
Soto in the earlier 
seventies, backed by 
strenuous and imme- 
diate action on the 


part of the American 
authorities toward the criminally inclined, 
the numerous Mexican outlaws either left 
the State or returned to honest occupa- 


tions. And at the completion of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad, California became 
a well-populated American commonwealth 
and the long stretches of the Sacramento, 
San Joaquin, Santa Clara, and other val- 
leys were quickly dotted with »rosperous 
agricultural communities, while mining 
was prosecuted with undiminished vigor 
in the Sierras. 

Black Bart can hardly be called a ban- 
dit in the same appreciation of the term 
that Murietta or Soto were recognized as 
such. His career is fully as interesting, 
however, as any of the villains whom the 
mythical Sherlock Holmes  discomfited, 
and he was captured only after a long and 
patient application of the methods adopt- 
ed by Conan Doyle’s famous detective. 
For seven years, beginning with 1877, rob- 
beries and stage hold-ups were committed 
in the mountain regions, and the methods 
employed by the lone robber were so un- 
usual and characteristic that there could 


be no doubt that they were perpetrated by 
the same individual. Black Bart never 
took a human life. He never fired a bul- 
let, for the simple reason that he did all 
his work with an unloaded shotgun, and 
depended solely on the moral effect of the 
presentation of the weapon at the head of 
the victim. He worked this monumental 
bluff twenty-seven times. On the twenty- 
eighth it was called with disastrous ulti- 
mate consequences, as the narrative will 
show. 

In the summer of 1877, the stage driver 
was urging his horses on the road from 
Fort Ross to Russian River. There were 
no passengers on this particular trip, and 
the man of the ribbons wished to reach his 
destination in a hurry. Suddenly, at a 
bend in the road, a man appeared and dic- 
tated terms to the driver at the point of 
a shotgun. As a result of the interview, 
the stage driver handed over the mail bags, 
and the Wells-Fargo treasure box, con- 
taining some $300, which was increased 
by a few dollars the robber secured from 
the mai] sacks. The highwayman was 
most courteous, and offered no violence to 
his victim. He disappeared with celerity, 
and the driver whipped up his team and 
notified the authorities of the occurrence. 
A vigilant search was made, but without 
success. 

In the spring of the following year a 
lone highwayman again stopped the stage 
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between Quincy and Oroville, and robbed 
Wells, Fargo & Co.’s treasure box of coin, 
jewels, and bullion, amounting to a con- 
siderable sum, in addition to rifling the 
mails. He seems to have met with no re- 
sistance, and after telling the driver to 
move on, sat down by the wayside and in- 
dicted a few lines, dedicating them to 
Wells, Fargo & Co. It was here that 
Black Bart made his first false move. His 
desire to perpetrate a peculiar practical 
joke gave the initial clue to his identity. 
The lines are as follows: 


“Here I lay me down to sleep, 
To wait the coming morrow, 
Perhaps success, perhaps defeat, 
And everlasting sorrow. 
Yet come what will—lI’ll try it on, 
My condition can’t be worse, 
And, if there’s money in that box 
"Tis money for my purse. 
“BLACK Bart, P. 0. 8..” 


These two robberies, although in differ- 
ent localities and committed a year apart, 
were so exactly alike as to the manner in 
which they were carried out that the belief 
was entertained that they were both the 
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work of the unknown Black Bart, and, as 
he so plainly indicated that he meant to 
collect his living in this manner in the 
future, the authorities felt peculiarly anx- 
ious to make his acquaintance. 

The Federal Government offered a re- 
ward of $300 for the capture of the robber. 
Wells, Fargo & Company offered $300 
more, to which the Postal authorities add- 
ed $200, making a total of $800. These 
offers were duplicated after each succeed- 
ing robbery, until a total of $18,000 was 
offered for the apprehension of Black 
Bart.. Many and varied were the crimes 
ascribed to him, but all were committed in 
within certain boundaries, and _ netted 
goodly sums to the man who had deter- 
mined to collect his living from a cold 
and allegedly unappreciative world. 

In July, 1878, the stage from Laporte 
to Oroville was stopped and robbed. In 
October, 1878, just three months later, 
evidently laboring under financial stress, 
Black Bart flagged the stage running be- 
tween Covelo and Ukiah with his empty 
shotgun. His reward on this occasion was 
presumably large, for it was in Septem- 
ber, nearly two years later, that he again 
took to the road and held up the way- 
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farers from Weaverville to Shasta. All 
this time, the sheriffs and Wells-Fargo de- 
tectives were engaged in a still hunt for 
Save for the dog- 


the mysterious bandit. 
gere] verse pinned to a tree on the occa- 
sion of his second exploit, no clue was 


forthcoming. He seemingly disappeared 
into the thin mountain air. 

Until November, 1883, at intervals, long 
or short according to his financial success, 
his funds were replenished by hold-ups in 
the same districts. On the third day of 
‘hat month the stage from Sonora, bound 
for Milton, was stopped near Copperopo- 
lis by a lone highwayman. This individual, 
with a flour sack over his head, perforated 
by two holes for the eyes, emerged from 
a thicket skirting the road as the stage 
was passing, and commanded a halt. The 
compelling motive for obedience was the 
same old unloaded shotgun, and it was 
abundantly sufficient. 

The driver was ordered to descend and 
unhitch his team—there being no passen- 
gers—which he did, and drove the horses 
to the back of the stage, where he re- 
mained awaiting further instructions. The 
treasure box was dragged from the seat, 
and for half an hour Black Bart worked 
and wrestled with the obdurate lock. Fin- 


ally success crowned his efforts, and he 
gathered amalgam, gold dust and coin of 
the realm to the amount of $4,800, and 
was about to depart with his booty, when 
an Italian boy armed with a rifle hove in 
sight. 

The driver beckoned the youngster to 
advance cautiously and hand him the gun, 
which he succeeded in doing unobserved. 
As soon as O’Connell, for that was the 
driver’s name, secured the -weapon, he 
opened fire on the highwayman, who was 
departing with his booty. The robber, who 
could not have returned the fire for the 
very good reason that he never operated 
with a loaded weapon, ran into the brush, 
Driver O’Connell following and continu- 
ing to shoot. Black Bart again escaped, 
but he left behind his hat and a silk hand- 
kerchief, which eventually gave the clues 
that resulted in his arrest. This robbery 
was the 28th committed by Black Bart, as 
he stated after his capture. On inspection 
the handkerchief was found to contain a 
laundry mark, F. O. X. 7. 

At this stage of the game, the services 
of ex-Sheriff Harry N. Morse were en- 
listed, and the tell-tale handkerchief was 
placed in his hands as affording the best 
elue to the identity of a man who, for 
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seven years, had baffled the entire State. 
A long and tiresome inspection of laun- 
dries ensued. It was determined that the 
robber had his washing done in some San 
Francisco laundry, and books of the 
ninety-one establishments then located in 
the city by the Golden Gate were scanned 
over and over. After several days of this 
tedious work, the tell-tale mark was found 
on the books of a laundry office on Bush 
street, between Kearney and Montgomery, 
kept by a man named Ware. In response 
to Morse’s inquiry, it was ascertained that 
the laundry mark was that of one Charles 
E. Bolton, who was well-known as a 
patron of the establishment. 

Ware announced that Bolton was a min- 
ing man, who alternated between the city 
and his mines, and had ‘just left the same 
morning on one of his usual country 
trips. Assuming that he wished to con- 
sult Bolton as an expert on the value of 
some ores in his possession, the detective 
asked Ware to describe Bolton’s personal 
appearance. The laundryman replied 
willingly enough and added that Bolton 
resided at the Webb House on Second 
street. “Shadows” were then placed on 
the house, but the much-wanted man did 


not appear, and, after a few days, Morse 
again called on Ware, and re-opened the 
conversation with him about Bolton. 
While thus engaged, the laundryman 
looked out on the street and suddenly ex- 
claimed : “Why, there he comes now. Come 


outside and I will introduce you.” The 
detective stepped out, and a few moments 
later was introduced to Bolton under the 
name of Charles Richardson. This took 
place about five o’clock in the evening, 
and the veteran officer, speaking of the oc- 
currence only a few days ago in this year 
of our Lord, said: “I knew at once from 
the description and his hollow voice that 
the fellow was Black Bart.” 

He was elegantly dressed, and came 
sauntering down the street swinging a 
light cane. He wore a natty Derby hat, a 
diamond pin, a large diamond ring on his 
finger and a heavy gold watch and chain. 
He was about five feet eight inches in 
height, and erect as a soldier, with fine 
broad shoulders. His eyes were deep- 
sunken and a keen blue. His high cheek- 
bones »nd a handsome gray mustache with 
imperial complete the description of his 
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personal appearance. Altogether he pre- 
sented a very prosperous exterior, and 
would at once by the casual observer have 
been placed in the category of a gentleman 
of leisure intent only on enjoyment for 
the hour. A glance at the portrait of the 
notorious stage robber on another page 
will disclose a cast of countenance and 
bearing not usually associated with men 
engaged in criminal work. 

After a few moment’s conversation, 
punctuated with a visit to a neighboring 
place devoted to the dispensing of liquid 
refreshments, the detective asked Black 
Bart, for such we will now call him, if he 
was not a mining man. The gentlemanly 
outlaw admitted that he was, and, unsus- 
pecting, agreed to accompany Morse to his 
place of business and pronounce judgment 
on some ore specimens which his newly- 
made acquaintance placed at great value. 

Arm in arm, the detective and the stage 
robber walked down Bush street to Mont- 
gomery, thence to California street, and 
from there to 320 Sansome street, where 
the offices of Wells, Fargo & Co. were then 
located. Before the robber knew it, he 
was sitting in the private office of the 
company’s special agent. Black Bart was 
perfectly calm, but great drops of per- 
spiration stood on his forehead as he en- 
tered the office. He realized that a strange 
and ominous turn had been given to this 
casual meeting with a greenhorn miner. 
Once seated in the office of the company, 
which he had unceasingly robbed for 
seven years, the questions were thrown at 
him with little ceremony. His sunken 
blue eyes glittered and he became excited 
as he protested against this unwarrantable 
curiosity about his private affairs. “I am 
a gentleman,” he exclaimed angrily. “I 
do not know either of you, nor in what 
way my personal business concerns you.” 
The officers of the law informed him that 
his business affairs concerned them in a 
way which would soon be made apparent. 

Among the effects picked up on the 
scene of Bart’s last robbery was a way-bill 
smeared with blood, certifying to the con- 
tents of the treasure box. Morse observed 
that the right hand of his suspect was in 
process of healing from a wound, and, 
turning like a flash, volleyed the ques- 
tion: “How did you receive that wound ?” 
The robber, still maintaining the pretense 
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of the gentleman of leisure, became very 
angry and replied: “It is.none of your 
business, but I will tell you. I struck it 
on the car rail at Reno.” 

“No you didn’t,” replied the detective ; 
“vou got it when you broke open Wells, 
Fargo’s box a few days ago at a place a 
good distance this side of Reno.” The 
stage robber changed color, but made no 
reply. The officer then accompanied 
Black Bart to his room and searched his 
belongings. Several handkerchiefs were 
found exactly similar to the one picked up 
at the scene of the robbery, besides other 
clothing, all bearing the same laundry 
mark, F. O. X %. When asked about 
these coincidences, Black Bart replied: “TI 
am. certainly not the only individual with 
this laundry mark on his clothes. This 
handkerchief (referring to the one picked 
up at the scene of the robbery) may have 
been stolen from me, or I may have lost it.’ 

He was then informed for the first time 
where the handkerchief. had been found, 
and immediately assumed an air of offend- 
ed dignity. “Do you take me for a stage 
robber?” he stormed. “I never harmed 
any one’ in my life, and. this is the first 
time that my character has been brought 


into question.” 
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Among other possessions found in the 
room. was a small Bible, on: the fly-leaf of 
which was written: “To my beloved hus- 
band, Charles E. Boles,” and signed by 
his wife. Boles was the stage robber’s 
real name, though he occasionally assumed 
the names of Spaulding and Bolton. 

On the following day, Captain John 
Thacker, one of Wells, Fargo & Co.’s spec- 
ial agents, and detective Morse took their 
man to San Andreas, Calaveras County, 
where the last robbery was committed, and 
and prepared to turn him over to the au- 
thorities. 

The prisoner was lively and full of fun, 
and, as the conveyance arrived at San 
Andreas, the populace was gathered to see 
the hero of twenty-eight stage hold-ups. 
Most of them took one or other of the offi- 
cers for the prisoner, as Black Bart was 
still dressed in the apparel of a gentleman 
of means. During’all this time Bart de- 
nied that he had anything to do with the 
stage robbery near Copperopolis, and 
threatened to get reparation in a suit for 
damages when he was again free. After 
the evening meal was over, Morse took 
Bart into a private room and made a 
strong attempt to extort a confession. He 
pointed out to him the undeniable strength 
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of the evidence with a jury, in the event 
that the case went to trial. The robber in- 
sisted on conversing on any subject except 
the one for which he had been brought to 
San Andreas, and unloaded graphic de- 
scriptions of army life on the detective, as 
he had fought through the Civil War. Af- 
ier some hours spent thus, the detective 
continually returning to the first subject 
matter with inflexible persistence, Bart 
suddenly said: “I don’t admit that I did 
this, but what would happen to the man 
who did—if he should confess?” 

The game was up. Morse explained to 
him that an open confession would save 
the Government a great deal of money, 
and that such a saving would naturally 
make the officials inclined to be as lenient 
as possible. Then Black Bart owned up. 
A team was immediately hired, and the 
three men drove twenty miles over the 
mountain roads in the bright moonlight to 
the scene of the robbery. Black Bart led 
the officers into the brush, and stooping 
down at the end of a hollow log, pulled 
out a sack containing the missing $4,800 
intact. 

On the way back to the county seat, the 
robber informed the officers that he had 


for some years been employed about stage 
offices, and had come to have a good idea 
of the times when bullion or coin were to 
he shipped. As the years passed on, with- 
out his accumulating wealth, he grew des- 


perate and resolved to rob stages. That 
his success was remarkable this short de- 
scription of his career shows. He main- 
tained two camps. One high up in the 
mountains, where he could overlook the 
valley, and another near the point where 
he determined to make his next stage 
hold-up. 

Black Bart pleaded guilty and was sen- 
tenced to seven years in the State Prison, 
a year in confinement for each year he had 
spent as a road agent. He was released in 
1889, and immediately called upon the 
officers instrumental in his capture. Dur- 
ing his imprisonment, his wife, back in the 
old home in Illinois, frequently wrote to 
the authorities, dilating on her husband’s 
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good qualities, and requesting them to sce 
that he was sent home upon the expiration 
of his sentence. But from that day to this, 
Black Bart has never been heard of. If 
he is alive today, he must be over seventy 
years of age. Captain Morse states that 
he was a man of attractive personality, an 
interesting conversationalist, and well- 
educated. He was a good office man, and 
altogether cannot be relegated to the ranks 
of degenerate criminals. It was his boast 
that he never robbed a passenger, and that 
he never ill-treated a human being. Rumor 
had it that he drifted aeross the Pacific 
to the Chinese coast, that stamping ground 
of men who desire to begin life over again, 
but it has never been verified. If he did, 
it is more than likely that he lies buried in 
some unknown pesthole of one of the 
Chinese seaports. B. F. Hawes, twice 
elected sheriff of Calaveras county, and 
at present a resident of this city, believes, 
however, that Black Bart is spending his 
remaining days in Nevada as a peaceful 
teller of the soil, and still others who took 
part in the chase are even of the opinion 
that he is living in San Francisco today, 
although the latter does not seem possible 
nor probable. Detective Hume of Wells, 
Fargo and Company, and Sheriff Thorne 
of Calaveras county, who also rendered 
most valuable aid in capturing the robber, 
died some years ago. Sheriff Thorne was. 
a very efficient and capable officer, and 
with his brother sheriff, Cunningham of 
San Joaquin county, probably shares the 
distinction of having been the best-known 
sheriff ever elected to office in California. 
Detective Coffey of the San Francisco 
police, also contributed in no small degree 
to the apprehension of Black Bart. O’Con- 
nell, the stage driver, who proved to be 
the Nemesis of the notorious robber in 
the final hold-up, is in the Customs service 
in San Francisco. Black Bart was the 
mildest-mannered, gentlest bandit that 
ever held up a stage, and, as the years pass 
on, he will become invested with a halo 
of romance not unlike that which sur- 
rounds the personality of Robin Hood to- 
day. 
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seven years, had baffled. the entire State. 
A long and tiresome inspection of laun- 
dries ensued. It was determined that the 
robber had his washing done in some San 
Francisco laundry, and books of the 
ninety-one establishments then located in 
the city by the Golden Gate were scanned 
over and over. After several days of this 
tedious work, the tell-tale mark was found 
on the books of a laundry office on Bush 
street, between Kearney and Montgomery, 
kept by a man named Ware. In response 
to Morse’s inquiry, it was ascertained that 
the laundry mark was that of one Charles 
‘E. Bolton, who was well-known as a 
patron of the establishment. 

Ware announced that Bolton was a min- 
ing man, who alternated between the city 
and his mines, and had just left the same 
morning on one of his usual country 
trips. Assuming that he wished to con- 
sult Bolton as an expert on the value of 
some ores in his possession, the detective 
asked Ware to describe Bolton’s personal 
appearance. The laundryman replied 
willingly enough and added that Bolton 
résided at the Webb House on Second 
street. “Shadows” were then placed on 
the house, but the much-wanted man did 
not appear, and, after a few days, Morse 
again called on Ware, and re-opened the 
conversation with him about Bolton. 

While thus engaged, the laundryman 
looked out on the street and suddenly ex- 
claimed : “Why, there he comes now. Come 
outside and I will introduce you.” The 
detective stepped out, and a few moments 
later was introduced to Bolton under the 
name of Charles Richardson. This took 
place about five o’clock in the evening, 
and the veteran officer, speaking of the oc- 
currence only a few days ago in this year 
of our Lord, said: “I knew at once from 
the description and his hollow voice that 
the fellow was Black Bart.” 

He was elegantly dressed, and came 
sauntering down the street swinging a 
light cane. He wore a natty Derby hat, a 
diamond pin, a large diamond ring on his 
finger and a heavy gold watch and chain. 
He was about five feet eight inches in 
height, and erect as a soldier, with fine 
broad shoulders. His eyes were deep- 
sunken and a keen blue. His high cheek- 
bones 2nd a handsome gray mustache with 
imperial complete the description of his 


- The robber, still maintaining the pretense 
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personal appearance. Altogether he pre- 
sented a very prosperous exterior, and 
would at once by the casual observer have 
been placed in the category of a gentleman 
of leisure intent only on enjoyment for 


the hour. A glance at the portrait of the 
notorious stage robber on another page 
will disclose a cast of countenance and 


bearing not usually associated with men 
engaged in criminal work. 

After a few moment’s conversation, 
punctuated with a visit to a neighboring 
place devoted to the dispensing of liquid 
refreshments, the detective asked Black 
Bart, for such we will now call him, if he 
was not a mining man. The gentlemanly 
outlaw admitted that he was, and, unsus- 
pecting, agreed to accompany Morse to his 
place of business and pronounce judgment 
on some ore specimens which his newly- 
made acquaintance placed at great value. 

Arm in arm, the detective and the stage 
robber walked down Bush street to Mont- 
gomery, thence to California street, and 
from there to 320 Sansome street, where 
the offices of Wells, Fargo & Co. were then 
located. Before the robber knew it, he 
was sitting in the private office of the 
company’s special agent. Black Bart was 
perfectly calm, but great drops of per- 
spiration stood on his forehead as he en- 
tered the office. He realized that a strange 
and ominous turn had been given to this 
casual meeting with a greenhorn miner. 
Once seated in the office of the company, 
which he had unceasingly robbed for 
seven years, the questions were thrown at 
him with little ceremony. His sunken 
blue eyes glittered and he became excited 
as he protested against this unwarrantable 
curiosity about his private affairs. “I am 
a gentleman,” he exclaimed angrily. “I 
do not know either of you, nor in what 
way my personal business concerns you.” 
The officers of the law informed him that 
his business affairs concerned them in a 
way which would soon be made apparent. 

Among the effects picked up on the 
scene of Bart’s last robbery was a way-bill 
smeared with blood, certifying to the con- 
tents of the treasure box. Morse observed 
that the right hand of his suspect was in 
process of healing from a wound, and, 
turning like a flash, volleyed the ques- 
tion: “How did you receive that wound ?” 
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of the gentleman of leisure, became very 
angry and replied: “It is none of your 
business, but I will tell you. I struck it 
on the car rail at Reno.” 

“No you didn’t,” replied the detective ; 
“vou got it when you broke open Wells, 
Fargo’s box a few days ago at a place a 
good distance this side of Reno.” ~The 
stage robber changed color, but made no 
reply. The officer then accompanied 
Black Bart to his room and searched his 
belongings. Several handkerchiefs were 
found exactly similar to the one picked up 
at the scene of the robbery, besides other 
clothing, all bearing the same laundry 
mark, F. O. X % When asked about 
these coincidences, Black Bart. replied: “I 
am certainly not the only individual with 
this laundry mark on his clothes. This 
handkerchief (referring to the one picked 
up at the scene of the robbery) may have 
been stolen from me, or I may have lost it.’ 

He was then informed for the first time 
where the handkerchief had been found, 
and immediately assumed an air of offend- 
ed dignity.. “Do you take me for a stage 
robber?” he stormed. . “I never harmed 
any one in my life, and this is the first 
time that my character has been brought 
into question.” 
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Among other possessions found in the 
room was a small Bible, on the fly-leaf of 
which was written: “To my beloved hus- 
band, Charles E.*Boles,” and signed by 
his wife. Boles was the stage robber’s 
real name, though he occasionally assumed 
the names of Spaulding and Bolton. 

On the following day, Captain John 
Thacker, one of Wells, Fargo & Co.’s spec- 
ial agents, and detective Morse took their 
man to San Andreas, Calaveras County, 
where the last robbery was committed, and 
and prepared to turn him over to the au- 
thorities. 

The prisoner was lively and full of fun, 
and, as the conveyance arrived at San 
Andreas, the populace was gathered to see 
the hero of twenty-eight stage hold-ups. 
Most of them took one or other of the offi- 
cers for the prisoner, as Black Bart was 
still dressed in the apparel of a gentleman 
of means. During/all this time Bart de- 
nied that he had*anything to do with the 
stage robbery near Copperopolis, and 
threatened to get reparation in a suit for 
damages when he was again free. After 
the evening meal was over, Morse took 
Bart into a private room and made a 
strong attempt to extort a confession. He 
pointed out to him the. undeniable strength 
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of the evidence with a jury, in the event 
that the case went to trial. The robber-in- 
sisted on conversing on any subject except 
the one for which he had been brought to 
San Andreas, and unloaded graphic de- 
scriptions of army life on the detective, as 


he had fought through the Civil War. Af- © 


ier some hours spent thus, the detective 
continually returning to the first subject 
matter with inflexible persistence, Bart 
suddenly said: “I don’t admit that I did 
this, but what would happen to, the man 
who did—if he should confess?” 

The game was up. Morse explained to 
him that an open confession would save 
the Government a great deal of money, 
and that such a saving would naturally 
make the officials inclined to be as lenient 
as possible. Then Black Bart owned up. 
A team was immediately hired, and the 
three men drove twenty miles over the 
mountain roads in the bright moonlight to 
the scene of the robbery. Black Bart ‘led 
the officers into the brush, and stooping 
down at the end of a hollow log, pulled 
out a sack containing the missing $4,800 
intact. 

On the way back to the county seat, the 
robber informed the officers that he had 
for some years been employed about stage 
offices, and had come to have a good idea 
of the times when bullion or coin were to 
he shipped. As the years passed on, with- 
out his accumulating wealth, he grew des- 
perate and resolved to rob stages. That 
his success was remarkable this short de- 
scription of his career shows. He main- 
tained two camps. One high up in the 
mountains, where he could overlook the 
valley, and another near the point where 
he determined to make his next stage 
hold-up. 

Black Bart pleaded guilty and was sen- 
tenced: to seven years in the State Prison, 
a year in confinement for each year he had 
spent as a road agent. He was released in 
1889, and immediately called upon the 
officers instrumental in his capture. Dur- 
ing his imprisonment, his wife, back in the 
old home in Illinois, frequently wrote to 
the authorities, dilating on her husband’s 
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good qualities, and requesting them to sce 
that he was sent home upon the expiration 
of his sentence. But from that day to this, 
Black Bart has never been heard of. If 
he is alive today, he must be over seventy 
years of age. Captain Morse states that 
he was a man of attractive personality, an 
interesting conversationalist, and _ well- 
educated, He was a good office man, and 
altogether cannot be relegated to the ranks 
of degenerate criminals. It was his boast 
that he never robbed a passenger, and that 
he never ill-treated a human being. Rumor 
had it that he drifted across the Pacific 
to the Chinese coast, that stamping ground 
of men who desire to begin life over again, 
but it has never been verified. If he did, 
it is more than likely that he lies buried in 
some unknown pesthole of one of the 
Chinese seaports. B. F. Hawes, twice 
elected sheriff of Calaveras county, and 
at present a resident of this city, believes, 
however, that Black Bart is spending his 
remaining days in Nevada as a peaceful 
teller of the soil, and still others who took 
part in the chase are even of the opinion 
that he is living in San Francisco today, 
although the latter does not seem possible 
nor probable. Detective Hume of Wells, 
Fargo and Company, and Sheriff Thorne 
of Calaveras county, who also rendered 
most valuable aid in capturing the robber, 
died some years ago. Sheriff Thorne was 
a very efficient and capable officer, and 
with his brother sheriff, Cunningham of 
San Joaquin county, probably shares the 
distinction of having been the best-known 
sheriff ever elected to office in California. 
Detective Coffey of the San Francisco 
police, also contributed in no small degree 
to the apprehension of Black Bart. O’Con- 
nell, the stage driver, who proved to be 
the Nemesis of the notorious robber in 
the final hold-up, is in the Customs service 
in San Francisco. Black Bart was the 
mildest-mannered, gentlest bandit that 


. ever held up a stage, and, as the years pass 


on, he will become invested with a halo 
of romance not unlike that which sur- 
rounds the personality of Robin Hood to- 
day. 
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DANGERS 


OF NAVAL 


LIFE 


BY ARTHUR H. DUTTON 


LATE LIEUTENANT U. §&. 


BILLED IN ACTION.” 
“Lost in the Oneida, 
Yokohama Bay.” 

“Blown up in the 

aine, Havana.” 

_ “Killed by falling 
of a topgallant mast.” 

“Suffocated by 
smoke in trying to help seamen already 
prostrated.” 

“Died from wounds received in action 
with pirates, Mexico.” 

“Killed, explosion of torpedo, Newport, 
RB; t.” 

“Died from wounds received in battle.” 

“Drowned in endeavor to rescue his 
commanding officer, off Greytown, Nicar- 
agua,” 

“Killed by an explosion on board U. 8. 
S. Missouri.” 

“Drowned, Hampton Roads, Va.” 

“Killed accidentally on board Swatara, 
Kobe, Japan.” 

The above are merely a dozen fates of 
American naval officers, taken at random 
from the last register of the United States 
Naval Academy Graduates’ Association. 
There are many more like them. They 
indicate eloquently the character of the 
men who officer our warships and the 
dangers to which their profession exposes 
them. 

Approximately four per cent of Ameri- 
can naval officers are either slain in war- 
fare or lost at sea, or killed by accidents 
in the line of duty. Many more are 
wounded in battle or die or have their 
health permanently impaired by disease 
or exposure incident to the service, not- 
withstanding the fact that every graduate 
of the Naval Academy must possess 
sound health and a rigorous constitution 
at the start. 

The first class of midshipmen to enter 
the Naval Academy graduated in 1846. 
Not one of that class is now alive. Be- 
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* 
tween that year and June, 1908, there 
have been 3,338 graduates, of whom 2,390 
were living at the latter date. 

Of the -3,338, 515 resigned, 88 were 
honorably discharged, 35 were dropped or 
wholly retired, and, be it said to the credit 
of the alumni of the institution, only 26 
were dismissed for misconduct. 

Of the 2,674 who remained in _ the 
navy, 32 were killed in battle or died from 
wounds received in battle; 35 were lost 
at sea.:and 33 died violent deaths from 
explosions, drowning or other accidents in 
the line of duty—curiously enough, an 
even 100, nearly equally divided between 
the three forms of characteristically naval 
deaths. 

The class of *68 suffered the heaviest 
absolute loss, 9, out of its membership of 
81, * of these having been lost at sea, and 
2 having been accidentally killed, but the 
greatest percentage of loss was in the 
class of 755, out of whose total of 12 grad- 
uates 2 were killed in action and 2 lost at 
sea. The heaviest loss in battle was that 
of the last three classes graduated simul- 
taneously in 1861 at the outbreak of the 
Civil War. Of the 55 members of this 
class, 5 fell in action and one was losi 
at sea. ‘The classes of ’*70, ’73, ’76, 778, 
"79, *81, 85, ’87, °88, 790, ’91, 793, 796, 
98, 702, 704, 705 and 708 lost no members 
from violent deaths. 

Naturally, one expects many deaths in 
the navy from warfare and from ship- 
wreck, but the aecidents are just as dan- 
gerous as either of these events. Burst- 
ing of guns and premature explosions of 
powder have caused the deaths of several 
officers even within recent years. Some 
of the fatal accidents have been unique. 
One officer, as cited at the beginning of 
this paper, was instantly killed by the 
falling of a topgallant mast during spar 
drill. He was Lieutenant Boutelle Noyes. 
of the U. 8S. S. Richmond, the accident oc- 
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curring at Yokohama, Japan, August 29, 
1883. 

Cadet-Midshipman Charles Cabaniss 
was accidentally killed January 19, 1882, 
on board the U. 8. 8. Swatara, by a stray 
bullet at target practice. Strange to say, 
the bullet ricochetted three times before 
piercing his body. 

Naval Constructor 8S. W . Armistead 
was fatally hurt at the Mare Island navy- 
yard, January 27, 1895, by the parting of 
a hawser from a ship he was docking. 

Lieutenant-Commander Benjamin Long 
Edes and Lieutenant Lyman G. Spalding 
were killed at Newport, R. I., August 29, 
1881, by the explosion of a torpedo, due 
to mismanagement of an electric switch. 

Ensign N. S. Moseley was barely res- 
cued from drowning afier his boat cap- 
sized, but died shortly afterward from the 
resulting exhaustion. 

Cadet-Engineer Peter Miller was 
scalded to death in his vessel’s fire-room. 

Commander Jesse M. Roper was as- 
phyxiated March 31, 1901, while trying 
to rescue some of his men during a fire 
on the U. 8. 8. Petrel. 

Lieutenant Alfred Foree lost his life 
in trying to save Commander A. F. 
Crossman, his captain, when the old sloop- 
of-war Kansas was lost at Greytown, 
Nicaragua. 

Since the founding of the Naval Acad- 
emy in 1840, no American naval officer 
has ever been. murdered by a shipmate, 
either commissioned or enlisted, nor has 
one been killed in a duel for over half 
a century. 

The nation’s great military struggles 
have not alone been responsible for the 
list of naval officers “killed in action.” 
The navy has had many “small wars,” in 
which several officers have lost their lives. 

Lieutenant-Commander Alexander Sli- 
dell Mackenzie was slain June 13, 1867, 
while leading his men in a charge upon 
the savages of Formosa, during a puna- 
tive expedition after the massacre of some 
American merchant sailors by the natives. 

Lieutenant Hugh W. McKee died from 
wounds received June 11, 1871, while a 
naval brigade from the American -Asiatic 
squadron was storming a Korean fort. 

Lieutenant J. M. Wainwright, brother 
of the present Rear-Admiral Richard 
Wainwright, was mortally wounded June 
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19, 1870, in a fight with pirates in the 
Gulf of Mexico, while attached to the U. 
S. S. Mohican. 

Lieutenant Philip Lansdale and Ensign 
John R. Monoghan, were killed in an en- 
counter with rebellious natives at Apia, 
Samoa, April 1, 1899. 

Captain of Marines Austin R. Davis 
was killed in battle with the Boxers at 
Tientsin, China, July 13, 1900. 

Naval Cadet W. C. Wood was killed 
September 25, 1899, at Orani, Philippine 
Islands, while in command of the small 
gunboat Urdaneta, during a fight with 
Filipinos on shore. 

It is only in time of war that the navy 
man is exposed to death in battle, and 
only while actually at sea that he is in 
danger from shipwreck, but, the fatal ac- 
cidents are always impending throughout 
his active career. Disasters at target 
practice are not infrequent, and although 
the precautions now being taken against 
these will doubtless minimize them in the 
future, it is with a feeling of relief that 
each term of quarterly target -practice is 
completed without accident. 

A large proportion of .accidental deaths 
in the navy are due to mishaps to small 
boats. Going to and from his ship the 
man-of-warsman is apt to have his boat 
run into, or capsized, or swamped by a 
heavy sea. Many are the officers who have 
lost their lives in this manner. 

As late as June 11, 1907, six young 
midshipmen, William H. Stevenson, 
Philip H. Field, F. P. Holeomb, Walter 
C. Ulrich, H. C. Murfin, Jr., and Herbert 
L.. Holden, were drowned by the sinking 
of the steam-launch in which they were 
going, on a stormy night, from the shore 
to their ship in Hampton Roads, Va. 

On January 11, 1868, Rear-Admiral 
Bell and his’ FPlag-Lieutenant, John H. 
Reed, were drowned by the capsizing of 
their boat while proceeding up the Osaka 
river, Japan. 

One of the most pathetic cases was that 
of Lieutenant John G. Talbot. When his 
vessel, the Saginaw, was wrecked in 1870, 
on lonely Midway Island, in the mid- 
Pacific Ocean, Talbot and a handful of 
volunteers proceeded many hundreds of 
miles to the Sandwich Islands, in a small 
open boat, to fetch relief. The hazardous 
voyage was made successfully, but in at- 
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tempting to land at Kilihiki beach, the 
boat was capsized in the heavy surf, and 
Talbot and all but one of his men were 
drowned. The survivor, however, sum- 
moned help and the Saginaw people were 
rescued from the island. 

Arctic exploration has claimed its vic- 
tims in the navy as well as in civil life and 
the army. The deaths of Lieutenant Com- 
mander G. W. De Long and Lieutenant 
C. W. Chipp during the ill-fated Jean- 
nette expedition of 1881, caused a pro- 
found sensation throughout the world, 
their tragic ends in the bleak Lena Delta 
region of Northern Siberia appealing 
strongly and deeply to the popular imag- 
ination. 

Deepest mystery surrounds the fate of 
three American naval officers, James 
Bready Weaver, Edward W. Remey and 
Charles E. Belden. Weaver resigned from 
the service December 4, 1867, about three 
years after his graduation from the Naval 
Academy. He prospered in civil life until 
1902, when he suddenly disappeared, and 
no trace of him has since been found by 
relatives or friends. 

Remey disappeared while a Lieutenant, 
February 17, 1885, apparently without 
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any cause whatever. Belden resigned as 
a Naval Cadet, December 31, 1883, and 
the following month he, too, disappeared. 
All three of these have vanished as com- 
pletely as if the earth had suddenly opened 
and swallowed them up. All were men of 
some prominence, yet the most exhaustive 
investigations have failed to determine 
their fates. Whether they met with foul 
play. were accidentally killed, went abroad 
as soldiers of fortune and were slain, or 
voluntarily changed their names and bur- 
ied themselves in some remote corner of 
the world, will probably never be known. 

Dangerous though it may be, the life of 


’ the naval officer is really less so than num- 


berless callings in ¢ivil life. Its dangers 
are unusual, that is all, from the civilian’s 
point of view, and the very picturesque- 
ness of them appeals strongly to many 
temperaments. Furthermore, from his 
early youth the naval officer is familiar- 
ized with the dangers which will attend 
his career. He is educated in an atmos- 
phere of war and war’s weapons, of storm 
and storm’s accompaniments. After all, 
it is familiarity with a certain form of 
danger that begets contempt for it, and 
unfamiliarity with it that inspires fear. 




















THE PROMISED LAND 


A STORY OF THE ARROWHEAD 


BY E. 


17T WAS mid-afternoon 
#) on the Arizona desert. 
The sun beat down in 
pitiless intensity while 
the heat waves, almost 
thick enough to grasp 
with the hand, rose 
and flickered about 
the face like a scorching flame. 

A man somewhat past middle age stood 
helplessly watching a prostrate horse; its 
mate, with shaking knees and drooping 
head, leaned against the wagon pole, with 
duil eyes closed against the lurid heat of 
the desert. A young girl, wide-eyed and 
silent, gazed from the wagon seat. 

The last water hole had been left be- 
hind in the early morning, the next was— 
God knew where. Despair was in the 
man’s eyes; hopelessly, helplessly he 
sought the horizon, yet even as he turned 
his eyes avoided the girl on the wagon 
seat. The heat waves, and the big drops 
of sweat, trickling through his eyebrows, 
blurred his sight. Impatiently he swept 
his hand over his face—the same black 
specks were still there on the horizon. 
The muscles of his face relaxed just a 





trifle, and he turned toward the wagon. — 


He could look at the girl now. 

“Skeared, little one?” he asked. 

“No, dad,” she answered simply. 

He stepped on to the wagon seat, gaz- 
ing to the North long and intently. Then 
he laughed. 

“It’s all right, gal, but your eyes are 
younger than mine. You take a look 
yourself.” 

The girl sprang lightly to her feet, her 
eyes following his pointed finger. “It’s 
coming this way, Dad,” she told him. 

No more hardy plainsman ever trod the 
Santa Fe Trail than the Mormon leaders. 
And as it happened, these, the rescuers of 
Andrew Powell and his daughter Amy, 
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were the first wagon train of Mormons 
that ever entered California. The kind- 
hearted women made the girl comfortable, 
and as day followed day, of the toilsome 
journey, she had ample time to recover 
from the effects of her own recent hard- 
ships. 

The leaders kept the train well in hand, 
and if any murmured at the great length 
of the drive, they were either sternly 
checked, or more gently reassured that 
they were traveling under divine protec- 
tion, and that God would give a sign 
when they had reached the Promised 
Land. 

At length they entered Cajon Pass, and 
the wagons creaked their weary way down 
the southern slope. Frowning rocks men- 
aced them on either side, *til at length 
the way began to broaden, and early one 
morning they swung into a broad and 
level valley. There, just at their left, high 
up on the mountain side, clean cut as if 
laboriously fashioned by the hand of man, 
a great Arrowhead pointed to their very 
feet. With one accord they fell upon 
their knees, exclaiming “The Sign! The 
Sign of God! The Promised Land!” 

One bright spring morning in _ the 
early-’50’s Amy Powell rode out of San 
Bernardino to the north, in the direction 
of the Arrowhead. After riding three 
or four miles, she dismounted and began 
picking the wild flowers that grew in 
prodigal profusion about her. The pony, 
left to his own devices, began cropping 
daintily at choice bits of herbage until 
frightened at a jack rabbit that jumped 
up under his nose, he cantered off toward 
the Pass. 


Amy gave the pony but a_ fleeting 


glance as it cantered by, satisfied that it 
would not go far, and of her own ability 
to recapture her pet when she so desired. 
So intent was she with her flowers that 
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she failed to hear the sound of hoofs, 
muffled in the tender spring growth of the 
mesa, until a shadow darkened her flow- 
ers. She glanced up then to see a young 
man, riding a strawberry roan, leading 
her errant pony. She knew well enough 
who he was—she even knew his name, 
Jack Mason, a young gentile miner who 
periodically came in from the desert, his 
buckskin pouches well filled with gold 
dust, and who as regularly went forth 
again driving his little pack train of 
burros laden with supplies before him. He 
sat his horse easily enough, yet evidently 
a little embarrassed withal. Women, 
young and pretty white women, at least, 
had not been much within his ken. He 
was not so bad to look at himself, as Amy 
soon discovered for herself. She nodded 
at him with a little smile. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “you’ve caught 
Pinto. I’m sorry he gave you so much 
trouble, and he wasn’t really frightened 
only trying to frighten me.” 

The boy swept the broad sombrero from 
his head. “It was no trouble,” he an- 
swered. “I—I,” and he laughed frankly, 
“T was glad of the chance to say ‘How 
ad do.” 

The girl laughed too in reply. “Won’t 
you “lit?” she said. 

The acquaintance begun on the mesa 
was not allowed to languish. Day by day 
they rode, sometimes in one direction, 
sometimes in another. They were at no 
ioss for talk. Sometimes the girl told 
him of the flowers—that she did not know 
the proper name for more than one or 
two did not matter at all—they each had 
a story for her. Or she told him Indian 
legends of the: great rock San Jacinto 
that shot up to meet the sky far to the 
south. -Or again she told him the story 
of the Arrowhead, the sign God had set 
in the wilderness to mark the Promised 
Land, and of her own life there. 

Sometimes the boy told her stories of 
his gold hunting, of Indian tribes he-had 
fought, or been friendly with. Once he 
told her of a mirage he had seen, six men 
walking in the clouds and bearing aloft 
a coffin. Twenty-four hours later he came 
upon the freshly-made grave. 

“But that’s unlucky,” Amy cried, and 
she went white and gray. “That means 
death! Oh, my dear, I’m afraid, afraid!” 
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and Jack cursed himself for a fool for 
having told her. 

Though Jack tried to reassure Amy, 
and laughed at her fears, he knew well 
enough that the death she feared for him 
stalked not so very far from his elbow. 
As spring fled into summer and Jack still 
lingered in the little town without osten- 
sible business, the women began to cast 
half curious, half frightened glances after 
him ; the men scowled openly. Jack, with 
his frontier training, could not fail to 
notice this, though he walked jauntily as 
ever, with a joke for all, but always his 
thumb was hooked over his belt nestling 
close against a pistol butt. 

Yet somehow, he entirely failed to ap- 
preciate the real source of danger. That 
a pistol duel was imminent with some 
young Mormon whose aspirations for 
Amy’s hand he had nipped in the bud, he 
thought natural enough, but that the 
might of the Mormon church should be 
interested had never entered his head. 

Amy, the child rescued upon the desert, 
was in a sense the special ward of the 
Mormon power, and she had not blos- 
somed into beautiful young womanhood 
without having her future marked out for 
her. 

Her father, despite some more or less 
vigorous remonstrances from the Elders, 
had never married. He was not very 
strong, he was growing old, one reason or 
another sufficed. But Amy—that was 
quite a different story. Her husband was 
already selected, and no dog of a gen- 
tile miner would be allowed to walk off 
with the prize of San Bernardino, as the 
Elders quite plainly told her father and 
left him to tell Amy. 

Amy, wide eyed and gray, met Jack at 
the door one day. “Take me out of here! 
Oh, take me out of here,” was her one cry, 
and every impulse of Jack’s mind and 
body sprang to meet her ery. 

Though neither appreciated the impos- 
sibility of the task, Jack knew well 
enough that it was easier said than ac- 
complished. No city in all the wide do- 
main of the church, not even excepting 
Salt Lake itself, was more strictly guarded 
or sternly ruled than San Bernardino. 
True, Jack knew-a way that he hoped had 
escaped the Mormon vigilance. It was 
nothing more than a deer trail that led 
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directly over the mountains down to the 
head waters of the Mojave. Once in 
Arizona, he knew where they could hide 
until the first heat of the chase was over, 
and they might then be able to work their 
way to some safer region. The gentile 
miners were few at best, and at this sea- 
son of the year they were all in the moun- 
tains or on the desert. Money there was 
in plenty, but not force or money would 
do here—nothing save swift dispatch and 
secrecy. ' 

Their simple preparations were soon 
made, and about three in the morning they 
rode silently to the north. But shadowy 
figures had flitted before them, and as 
dawn came, it did not require a very prac- 
tised eye to discover here and there at 
prominent points a horseman sitting 
quietly on his horse. Desperately Jack 
turned and twisted, but always he was 
forced backward and to the east, until at 
length the pair found themselves upon 
the Arrowhead itself. At this point they 
abandoned their horses, but the idea of 
giving up seems never to have occurred 
to either of them. A little quick scram- 
bling brought them to a place where two 
bowlders formed an angle, and here they 
stopped. Soon a voice called them to 
come down and give themselves up. 

“Come take us,” Jack answered. 

The voice replied: “Your blood be upon 
your own head, For we will take you if 
we have to pull down the Arrowhead to 
do it.” 

Before he had fairly 


Amy 


finished, 


sprang to her feet. “I wish,” she cried, 
“T had blood enough to blot out you and 
the Arrowhead together.” 

On the instant Jack sprang to pull her 
down into the shelter of the rock, then— 
three—four—rifles cracked, and the pair, 
like two withered leaves, crumpled to the 
ground. 

As the men, not unkindly, bent over 
Amy, the girl struggled up on one hand, 
her lips moved, and bending closer, they 
heard her whisper: ‘“The Promised Land,” 
as she sank lifeless across the body of her 
lover. 

Who it was that fired the shot which 
killed Amy, whether intentionally or 
otherwise, was never known, but one there 
was in the pursuing party who had greatly 
desired her for wife, and desiring, knew 
that his hope would never be fulfilled. 

But as if Amy’s taunt had been a 
prophecy, the next season a little patch of 
green appeared upon the spot where the 
lovers fell. Later a mountain fir flung 
its branches into the air, and a ragged, 
irregular wash crept down and marred 
the perfect outline of the Arrowhead. 
Aided by the rains of winter, some say 
by the blood of the murdered girl, the 
wash broadens and widens year by year. 

In the meantime, the power of the El- 
ders has faded, and waned, until today a 


feeble remnant, growing daily feebler. 
clinging tenaciously to an expurgated 


faith, is all that remains in San Bernar- 
dino of the once powerful Mormon 
Church. 














PU I, THE CHILD EMPEROR OF CHINA 








THE YOUNGEST SOVEREIGN IN THE 
ees “WORLD 


BY J. C. MACORMANN 


PHINA, THE largest 
f country in the world, 
is now ruled over by 
the smallest sovereign 
and the youngest. 
The boy-emperor was 
officially enthroned on 
the second of last De- 
He is the son of Prince Chun, 





cember. 
the brother of the late Emperor Kwang 
Hsu, and became but three years of age 


on February 4th. According to the gos- 
sip of those who should know, he is a 
delicate child. Superstitious Chinese 
think this is because he was born on the 
thirteenth day of the first moon, an un- 
lucky day according to the Chinese cal- 
endar. Everything possible is being done, 
however, to protect him against evil in- 
fluences. By official decree his birthday 
will be celebrated on the fourteenth of the 
first moon instead of on the proper day. 
Further, he is to be brought up far more 
hygienically than his predecessor was. He 
will have plenty of fresh air, and will not 
be expected to appear at the midnight au- 
diences which are the fashion at the Chi- 
nese court. His first appearance in public 
—at his enthronement—was not a success, 
for he cried bitterly, and henceforth his 
father, the Prince Regent, will attend all 
officia] functions alone, will receive digni- 
taries of state, and offer up the required 
prayers for snow or rain. He also will be 
responsible for ploughing the first furrow 
at the spring festival at the Temple of 
Agriculture, for the worship of the Lord 
of Heaven on the white marble open air 
altar of the Temple of Heaven, and for 
the propitiation of the local deities who 
keep watch over the old capital of Peking. 


But though relieved from these official 
duties, the little emperor will not be al- 
lowed to forget that he is an official baby. 
He may no longer live with his own fam- 
ily or see his parents except in the pres- 
ence of the whole court. Twenty-four 
nurses will watch over him, and he has 
three wives already, aged ten, twelve and 
thirteen years, each of whom receives an 
allowance of $400 a month.. Even his 
own name of Pu I has been changed to 
the formal title Hsuan T’ ung, or “‘Gen- 
eral Proclamation.” 

This is the style of the new reign, and 
was chosen by the astrologers. The exact 
meaning is difficult to render in _transla- 
tion, but the character “Hsuan” is con- 
sidered very fortunate. A certain emperor 
of the Ming Dynasty called himself 
“Hsuan Te,” or “Proclamation of Peace,” 
and the words are quite common on old 
Ming pottery. Optimistic officials read 
into “Hsuan T’ ung’ or “General Procla- 
mation” some reference to the promised 
Constitution, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that this child emperor when he 
comes of age will inaugurate a new re- 
gime of progress and reform in the gov- 
ernment of China. 

Meanwhile he is to play as much as pos- 
sible, and not begin his studies in the 
Chinese classics and English for a year 
to come. 

The accompanying photographs were, 
of course, taken before the child was 
chosen to ascend the Dragon Throne, and 
the sale of them has been strictly forbid- 
den already, as the-Chinese sense of pro- 
priety is deeply shocked at the idea of 
the sacred features of the Son of Heaven 
being gazed at by all and sundry. 





PRINCE CHUN, THE REGENT, WITH PU I, THE CHILD EMPEROR OF CHINA, STAND- 
ING BESIDE HIM. A YOUNGER BROTHER IS SITTING IN THE PRINCE'S LAP 








THE BAITING OF POE 


BY HERMAN 


mINCE POE must re- 
main a _ permanent 
and not an ephem- 


eral figure of fame, 
the recent revival of 
agitated interest and 
something of the old 
animosity produced 
by his anniversary, is 
to be considered of special and peculiar 
significance. The echoes of the dispute 
are still rolling across the world of Eng- 
lish literature. It is only within a few 
days that the bitter and petulant rivulets 
of certain misprizing reviewers of Man- 
hattan have reached this serene sea in the 
West, or the eulogies of Europe found an- 
swer in these Sierras. In London, the 
sardonic Shaw mingles with praise of an 
American poet, acrid, perhaps deserved, 
satire on ourselves. 

When the little men of a day attack the 
crowned Olympian figure of all Time, 
irony and pathos have their share in the 
unholy spectacle. It was perhaps not un- 
fit that out of the harsh and clamorous 
canyons of darkest New York, voices de- 
crying the greatness of Poe should have 
been raised, when the soundest and most 
reverent culture of all the older lands of 
art was united to do him honor. The 
cheeks of future generations of New 
Yorkers will blush often ere it be forgot- 
ten that their city once denied Poe his 
place among American immortals. I my- 
self blush for the present generation when 
[ think of a tiny monument to him which 
now stands, dusty and oblivious, in a 
dark corner of the Metropolitan Museum. 
This neglect, however, may not be inap- 
propriate for the chief city of a land 
which can boast no single worthy monu- 
ment erected to its greatest singers. In 
the case of Poe, he was denied bread 
when alive and a stone when dead. 

My chief concern in this article is with 
Mr. Bliss Carman, whose patronizing at- 
titude toward Poe is rich with a subtle 
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humor ‘whereof Mr. Carman _ seems 
scarcely to realize the deadliness. Strange- 
ly enough, when:this light and graceful 
piper of Pan, whose “wood-notes wild” 
have, indeed, more than a common sweet- 
ness, laid aside his familiar instrument, 
and with a tutorial accent, gravely as- 
sumed the critic’s rod, he became instant- 
ly, hopelessly and all unconsciously, a 
pipe through which not the Breath of Pan 
but all the winds of Philistia blew their 
most hackneyed tunes. Consciously, of 
course, Mr. Carman would be fair and 
just, coldly dispassionate and delicately 
discriminate. He would have us know 
that, come what may, he will not permit 
himself to be awed by any spectre of fame 
haunting a great name. And so, with 
a blindness imposed by the revenging 
gods themselves, he trips over truths he 
has himself maintained, and has his 
tongue beguiled into uttering most un- 
happy contradictions. With ears stunned 
by the Boeotian hubbub of New York, he 
is unable to hear in his later years the 
immortal strains that held him _ spell- 
bound in his youth. Surely Mr. Car- 
man could not have “learnt in suffering” 
what ne has “taught in song,” if he has 
not come to know that only in youth do 
the full beauty and feeling of another’s 
song compel our souls to the truest wor- 
ship. Has he never really felt that he 
has so often expressed so well, that the 
rust of metropolitan sophistication is 
ruinous to the sensitive organ of poetic 
response? Have long years of magazine 
versification, and all the empty jargon 
of current criticism, and the debased lev- 
els of popular taste, so wrought upon him 
that he is no longer able to measure Poe 
by the universal and eternal standards 
which Literature commands its critics to 
uphold? ‘That were lamentable, indeed, 
and in the case of Mr. Carman particu- 
larly lamentable for the poetry he hopes 
may thus be judged. 

The very beginning of his article con- 
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tains a confession sufficient to cancel all 
claims Mr. Carman may have as a critic 
of Poe. Years, evidently, have elapsed 
since he has read his Poe, and he cites his 
disappointment as in the nature of an in- 
genuous discovery of his own. That is a 
damaging confession. .For that Ameri- 
can poet to whom the poems of Poe are 
not as familiar as his own, is entitled to 
but scant consideration when attempting 
to sit in judgment upon what is to him 
“merely a name.” Our critic is surprised 
that he can no longer admire, his appetite 
for Poe is jaded, and Poe himself seems 
only an immature schoolboy to one so 
sick with civilization as Mr. Carman. In 
words than which any more fathomless 
plebeian in point of view have never been 
uttered by a son of song, he writes, in ap- 
plicably comparing Poe’s imperishable 
and ethereal creations to useless lumber. 

“Bring these old furnishings out into 
the light of day some fresh morning, set 
them up on the veranda where the sun 
of common sense and the air of life can 
get at them, brush away the dust of sen- 
timent, regard them without flinching, 
and ask yourself to say honestly what 
good they are to you, after all.” 

And these awful words were not written 
by a ear-driver nor a policeman, but by 
a poet! We have heard these phrases ap- 
plied to poetry before. “Common sense,” 
“the air of life,” “what good are they ?”— 
they are the same old billets hurled by in- 
durated Ignorance at what it has not 
brains to comprehend nor soul to feel. 
But for Mr. Carman to use them! He 
would also have us “brush away the dust 
of sentiment,” and “regard them without 
flinching.” Very brave and ruthless, in- 
deed, these words, and obviously written 
in defiance of the fact that reverence and 
sentiment in the reader are qualities 
without which no poetry can thrive. Like- 
wise, he is tempted into comparing Poe 
with Shelley—an unfair and _ entirely 
futile habit possessed by certain critics. 
We know that a ruby is not a diamond, 
that a rose is not a lily, nor a skylark a 
nightingale, but we are not permitted to 
know without quotation that one poet is 
not like another. It is human, perhaps, 
to draw comparisons, to seek a. staff to 
lean on, a. scale to measure by in the un- 
steady and nebulous world of literary 
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criticism, and yet if this barren method 
should be avoided in the estimating of any 
poet, it shouid emphatically be in the case 
of Poe. Mr. Carman seems unable to dis- 
entangle his judgment from the taste of 
the time, from the sterile desert of the day 
in which he lives, though one might 
have fancied him warned by that solemn 
inscription cut in granite above the por- 
tals of the works of Edgar Allan Poe: 
Out of Place, out of Time. He would 
wrench that dark-winged celestial sprite 
to fit into a modern apartment house, ex- 
pect his unearthly flowers to bloom in the 
hectic zephyrs of steam heat, and his 
songs be heard amidst the uproar of the 
Elevated, or align themselves pleasantly 
to the hysterical philosophy of a false 
and inane cheerfulness or the miasma of 
occultism affected by a nerve-harried and 
most unhappy people, or whatever else 
Mr. Carman calls “life.” His cold, met- 
ropolitan eye scans the simple words and 
phrases in the poet he is called upon to 
review, and deaf to their palpitant music 
and immune to their magic and charm, 
he finds no “great lines,” no subtle con- 
ceits, no precocity nor adroitness of 
phrase, no sylvan pseudo-simplicity prac- 
tised by the clever minstrels of 1909. 
Though he may retort with “de gustibus,”’ 
etc., I am moved to express regret for Mr. 
Carman if he do not respond to the inde- 
finable power that arises like some exquis- 
ite perfume out of Poe’s simplest pieces 
to work its will poignantly upon your 
emotions and haunt you with melody till 
you die—or fall into atrophy. Does our 
critic really think that poetry has any- 
thing in common with the preposterous 
definition given it by Arnold, “a criti- 
cism of life?”—or much in common with 
any definition? If the. poet has been able 
to arouse our emotions, he has achieved 
his greatest and most ultimate purpose. 
It is through the exaltation or depression 
or stirring of the emotions that the poet 
works upon mankind—whose _heart- 
strings are his lute. The few supreme 
masters of poetry, in addition to the gift 
of song, possessed also the gift of an ex- 
alted wisdom, but without their seizure 
upon our hearts, their thoughts had never 
reached our heads. In other words, where 
poet and philosopher combine, the latter 
is potent only through the former. Poe 
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was not a philosopher, but a faithful and 
incorruptible priest of Beauty. He that 
‘creates a new, strange world for us to 
wander in and touches new chords in the 
lyres of our souls and sensations, and 
adores Beauty in a new speech is, as a 
poet, of immeasurable significance to the 
literature not only of his land, but of the 
world. There are other worlds beside the 
familiar and apparent one, even though 
we cannot behgld them till some poet as 
demiurge strikes them into being. 

There be critics who resent Poe’s inter- 
national honors ‘as a poet because of the 
few short poems the gemius found peace 
to write. ‘They do not realize that not in 
his verse alone, but in the entire body of 
his work does the essentially poetic re- 
side and exert its influence, and draw the 
world to worship. 

Assuredly no poetry is ever such “only 
by virtue of its metre.” Between poetry 
and verse the same sharp distinction 
should be drawn as between literature 
and journalism. Is it to his “world of 
perplexed and harried men and women” 
that Mr. Carman expects the poetry of 
Poe, or any poetry, to appeal? Poetry is 
dead for the persons who would devotr it 
when in full flight through the madden- 
ing subway, or dining at Babylonian res- 
taurants, or when passing out of their 
luxurious cubicles into the hands of the 
nerve-specialist, or rather are they dead 
to it. It ought to be apparent that the 
voices of the most salient poets:of our 
land are drowned by the jingling of the 
currency which this reviewer somewhat 
significantly uses as a simile of a test for 
Poe’s genius. Poe’s poems could not be 
coined into the drachmas of “success.” 
Were he to appear to-morrow there would 
not be wanting gentlemen-critics to lead 
a mob to hang him. When some neglect- 
ful Bliss Carman of the future unearths 
for himself the charming lyrics of the 
Bliss Carman of the present, may he 
equip himself with a more catholic stand- 
ard and a richer sympathy than seem to 
abide within the breast of our critic of 
the snows. For, apart from all ques- 
tions of present or personal taste or ‘Tes. 
dom of expression, the living poet of to- 
day has a duty towards the art of this 
dead poet of unconjectured time, whose 
deathless labors should be our proudest 
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heritage and our purest, most precious 
gift to the literature of the world. 

Mr. Carman manifests some conscience- 
stricken sense of this truth in his con- 
cluding paragraph, and so seeks to de- 
tract from his detraction. And yet his 
judgment and good intention go to wreck 
once more as he ends his article by in- 
vidiously setting the work of the worthy 
but mediocre Boner beside that of the 
master he so reverently praises. 

There is matter for rejoicing, however, 
in the absence of any attack upon Poe’s 
morals in Mr. Carman’s depreciation. For 
that, he is warmly to be commended, and 
is rewarded by being saved from unpleas- 
ant association with the shriveled intelli- 
gences who are ever eager to disparage the 
work of a poet because of the poet’s 
human delinquencies. To such minds, 
Byron, the rake, and Villon, the thief, 
and Marlowe, the roysterer, and Goethe, 
the gallant, must always destroy all that 
is great or beautiful in their works. For 
them, the private man annuls the public 
master. They cannot forget nor forgive 
that the unhappy Poe was intoxicated 
at times. Mention Byron and they will 
instantly think or comment on his de- 
baucheries, and—would you believe it ?— 
read him chiefly because of this unworthy 
interest. The puritan mind, and in par- 
ticular the feminine, with its inability to 
pass beyond the personal, are not, I fear, 
those who sin least in this respect. ‘To 
the ears of a true, unclouded critic, en- 
lightened with a sense of the universal 
and historic in art, the strains of Nero’s 
voice and Nero’s lyre would prove not 
less sweet amid the burning of Rome, 
nor Victor Hugo’s exalted genius not less 
sublime though all the charges that were 
brought against him in “The Black Star” 
by Leon Daudet were true. But such a 
critic would be superhuman, and so our 
most impartial judgment must yet remain 
forever obscured and distorted by the 
mists of prejudice and predilection. 

To conclude, and to make a contrast 
with the niggard recognition and ungen- 
erous attitudes of Poe’s critics in Poe’s 
own land, it will prove illuminating and 
profitable to quote from the authoritative 
“Standard” of London, a passage in an 
article by Ethel Talbot, one of the young- 
est and most gifted singers of England. 
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Let the simple words of this child—for 
she is little more—addressed to the Eng- 
lish public as an encouragement to the 
reading of Poe, serve as an example to 
those who would still further blight his 
fame and influence for beauty in a land 
where, thanks to the public schools and 
the newspapers, imagination is slowly 
ebbing to its death. 

“Tt is true that, to read Poe with full 
appreciation, there is need for a certain 
listlessness of mood; not always would 
his rhythmic melodies make their accus- 
tomed appeal; this same thing is true of 
almost every individual poet. Any hour 
and any mind is good enough for the lit- 
tle masters that need neither the seeing 
eye nor the listening ear, being in them- 
selves echoes; for the many others—they, 
too, have each their mood and their one 
hour dedicate. It is not desirable to at- 
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tempt Poe in the throes of a black melan- 
choly, and too broad a wakefulness to the 
light of common day will raise a barrier, 
as of a brazen shield, against the charm 
of his intangible music. The most per- 
fect mood is a fugitive mental weariness 
that is neither sorrow nor longing; when 
you come then to Poe the lassitude gives 
way before the soothing sweetness of his 
unforgettable melodies.” 

That is most excellent advice for real- 
izing the keenest pleasure from Edgar 
Allan Poe.’ I trust that it may prevail 
upon Mr. Carman and induce him not to 
commit ruthless havoc among the treas- 
ures of his youth in the store-house of 
his mind. For it is certain that by follow- 
ing it, our poet-critic, whose own name is 
so charming, will discover that Poe, after 
all, is something more than “merely a 
name.” 











FIDELITY 


BY MABEL PORTER PITTS 


All through the night, with every star-ray gone 
Whose sparkling dust had sheened each fairy-chain, 
A tiny flower, remembering the dawn, 
Strove hard against the dagger-points of rain. 


The wind came mailed in ice sheets, weaponed, too, 
With lance that had no need to be withdrawn, 
But still, through threat and pain of darkness, grew 

The tiny flower, remembering the dawn. 


There came, again, the crimson gloried hour 

To hills and fields, to lakes, storm-worn and wan, 
And lifted up the little drooping flower 

“That conquered night, remembering the dawn. 























LAKE McDONALD AND THE MAIN RANGE OF THE ROCKIES 


THE GLACIER PARK 


BY HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 


THE NORTHERN 
part of Montana, ad- 
joining the Canadian 
border, is one of the 
most marvelous moun- 
tain regions of the 
world. The monoto- 
nous undulations of 
prairie and bench-land are suddenly 
broken by a range so sharply abrupt in 
outline, so daringly sculptured by glacial 
action, as to seem more like a series of iso- 
lated peaks than a continuous: mountain 
chain. In and among these needles of 
stone lie exquisite, deep-set lakes, vast 
snow fields, tumultuous torrents, and far- 
leaping water-falls. 

Not until very recently has the Lake 
McDonald country—as it is most fre- 
quently called—been known outside a nar- 
row circle of Indians, trappers who earned 
a precarious living in its solitudes, and a 
few robustly venturesome nature-lovers 
who were stout-hearted enough to. brave 
fatigue and hardship in quest of the sub- 
lime. Lake McDonald was discovered by 
one Sir John McDonald, a famed Canad- 
ian politician. He, with a party, crossed 
the line and blazed a trail to the shores 
of the lake. Strangely enough, not long 
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thereafter, another of the same name, 
Duncan McDonald, a son of Angus Mc- 
Donald of the Hudson Bay Company and 
his Selish (Flathead) wife, happened 
through these mountains with a small 
following of his tribe in puysuit of Black- 
feet Indians, who had spirited away some 
horses of the Selish. It is needless to say 
that Duncan had no knowledge of the ex- 
pedition of Sir John, and when the mag- 
nificent prospect of mountain-barricaded 
water burst upon his view, he believed that 
for the first time it was revealed to mortal 
sight. Therefore, he blazed the name Mc- 
Donald on the pines, even as Sir John 
had done, and thus it was that the first 
recorded parties, headed by men of the 
same name, united unconsciously in giv- 
ing the lake the title by which it is known. 

Probably many years prior to the com- 
ing of Sir John and Duncan McDonald, 
the lake was frequented by the different 
branches of the Blackfeet nation. Indeed, 
it is an historical fact that the Piegan In- 
dians crossed back and forth over a pass 
in the mountains near the glacier bearing 
their name, upon their depredations 
against their enemies, the Selish. But the 
outside world—that complex entity we 
name the public—had no notion that 
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within our own country lay a land of 
scenic grandeur not unlike the Swiss Alps; 
that from footstools of virgin forests 
soared ivory mountain-steeples holding in 
their deep cleft bosoms living glaciers and 
eternal fields of snow, and that in dim, 
twilight places the native creatures of the 
wilderness still lived untroubled, unafraid. 

In the reaction of popular sentiment in 
favor of preservation, rather than destruc- 
tion of Nature’s treasures and of interest 
in our own, rather than foreign wonder- 
places, Lake McDonald came to the notice 
of the people of the United States, and 
now there is before Congress a bill setting 
aside about 1,300 square miles for a 
National Reserve to be called the Glacier 
Park. This tract has its northern extrem- 
ity at the middle of the Flathead River on 
the Canadian border and follows its course 
to the confluence of the main stream with 
the Middle Fork, thence along the north- 
ern bank of the Middle Fork to the hold- 
ings of the Great Northern Railway; it 
extends along the Great Northern right of 
way to the Western boundary of the Black- 
feet Reservation and northward, following 
the reservation line to Canadian territory. 
This large, irregular sweep of country is 
roughly divided into two parts by the main 
range of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
streams that have their sources in those 
heights find devious ways to the Gulf of 
Mexico, Hudson Bay, and the Pacific Sea. 
The public will enjoy more privileges in 
this than in our other national parks. In- 
dividuals or clubs may lease tracts of land 
and build homes, club-houses or hotels, and 
although the game will be protected, shoot- 
ing will be allowed under such rules and 
restrictions as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may determined upon. 

On the western slope of the mountains 
lies Lake McDonald, a body of water 
twelve miles long with an average width 
of a mile and a half. From the water’s 
edge rise wonderfully wooded hills, silent 
with the silence of untrodden places, sol- 
emn with the solemnity of primeval be- 
ginnings, and above, beyond, soaring in 
white legions against the dark blue 
heavens are scarred and lance-sharp peaks, 
shimmering with eternal snow. The 
waters of the lake are clear and cold, for 
they are fed by numerous silver threads 
of streams and boisterous torrents that 
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have a common origin in snow fields and 
glaciers. By reason of its purity, the 
rich variety of color in the surrounding 
shores, and the brilliant whiteness of the 
atmosphere, the lake is remarkable for its 
reflections and its exquisite hues. When 
the wind is at rest and the surface of the 
water is untroubled by a wave, perfect 
pictures of sky and cloud and peak show 
forth as in a mirror. Again, the waters 
flow in a flaming tokay-tide like wine 
fresh from the vintner’s press, or purple 
and green with the tones of a deep-sea 
shell. When the sunset awakens in the 
mountains, the passion of burnt-out fires, 
and paints the drifting clouds and shad- 
owy ravines with lilac mystery, then the 
lake is in the height of its grandeur ; then 
the golden fleece of mist and an ephem- 
eral haze cast over it an aureole of strange, 
unearthly glory—of religious calm. 

Sull farther up in the mountains, diffi- 
cult of access and barricaded by formid- 
able steeps, are the Little St. Mary’s 
lakes. ‘lo gain the best view of them, 
one must scale Mount Lincoln, and from 
that altitude look down 3,000 feet upon 
the two jade-green pools connected by a 
waterfall that breaks into a diamond shape 
and plunges 1700 feet from the upper to 
the lower lake. A sea of mountains rolls 
away in all directions; steep, shadowy 
walls encrusted with gray-white drifts of 
snow rise from the water’s edge and dis- 
appear within the brooding clouds. To 
the right lies the castellated Kootenais, 
and a thin, blue finger of water indi- 
eates the great Flathead Lake; to the left 
is Gunsight Pass which leads to the east- 
ern slope of the range and peaks of enor- 
mous height and _ glacier-carved gro- 
tesqueness which billow away to the hori- 
zon’s rim. There is no view more noble 
than this in all the splendid pageant of 
the enduring hills. 

Avalanche Lake and Avalanche Basin 
are just below the Piegan Glacier, and the 
water from that vast body of ice dis- 
charges in six falls that leap from rock 
to rock, churned into nebulous spray, and 
finally unite in Avalanche Lake. This 
sheet of water is unlike the other moun- 
tain lakes. It is milky white, with mil- 
lions of air-bubbles, and it lies like a 
beautiful piece of pearl among the dark 
woods of its shores. The Basin itself is 
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OCAMUS CREEK 


AUTUMN WOODS IN THE 


COUNTRY 


a deeply-hewn amphitheatre, and in the 
springtime, when the first thaw begins, 
there is a booming like artillery among 
the peaks as avalanches rush down with 
awful force, uprooting pines and dislocat- 
ing boulders in their furious descent. At 
the entrance to the Basin, Heaven’s Peak 
rises blue and high, and ribbons of old 
gold and purple strata unwind their end- 
less bands along the clean-cut face of riven 
cliffs. There the violet haze broods in 
greatest density, and the forests are most 
luxuriant in their growth. 

Upon the Avalanche trail the creek of 
the same name, a wild and tumultuous 
stream, has cut deep into the living rock 
and plunges in a turmoil of foam over 
a parapet into the gorge below. The 
mist from the fall arises, then descends 
again in minute beads that glisten with 
prismatic hues and be-gem the trees and 
the soft green pads of moss which cushion 
the banks. Among the moss and mold 
plants that thrive on moisture bud and 
bloom, and over the torrent, a_ water- 
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ouzel, sprite-like and wild as the flood it- 


- self, darts and shrills amid the clouds of 


foam. 

The most frequented trail from Lake 
McDonald is, perhaps, the one which leads 
to Piegan Glacier. It winds through lus- 
cious huckleberry fields, rippling, pebbly- 
bedded streams, brakes and jungles of 
fern and moss-hung trees, and skirts the 
lip of heights overhanging sheer preci- 
pices where white plumes of foam mark 
water-falls, and tall pines are dwarfed by 
distance into pigmy things. At length 
it leads into a small park gay with strange 
sweet flowers, shaded with slender spires 
of pine and enclosed within a circle of 
enormous rock-walls veined with little, 
trickling falls. In this spot the twilight 
comes early, and through the gray of pre- 
mature night vibrates a marvelous réd- 
copper glow that seizes upon and trans- 
figures into coral palaces the darkly brood- 
ing peaks. 

The glacier lies over the rock-barriers. 
Climbing upward, toiling onward, one 
leaves the forests and the flowers, and is- 
sues upon narrow ledges of rock naked but 
for strange, disheveled, and _ stunted 
growths that seem more a part of tine 
rocks than independent plant existences. 
The formations become dark and slate- 
like in color, shivered into spikes and 
lances, and beset with that disorder which 
still tells, through the interval of aeons, 
of huge convulsions and the crash of 
warring elements. In this sombre setting 
patches of snow appear, whiter and more 
dazzling for the contrast, and sunken far 
down in a deep concavity is a lake, beau- 
tiful, yet beautiful in a cold and unfamil- 
iar way. Its shores are clasped by a pale 
green circle of ice, and towards the center 
where the sun has penetrated, the water 
lies revealed—a patch of blue-green shad- 
ing into the black of a clear, night sky. 

This is Peary’s Lake, and higher still 
is another arctic pool of much the same as- 
pect, called Nansen’s Lake. The two are 
joined by falls. Farther yet, an angry 
little lake, the Gem, chafes like a caged 
creature of the wild, its pent-up waters 
held in the strong grip of overshadowing 
heights. Here two. noble peaks, stripped 
to their vitals and revealing exquisite 
stratifications—the illuminations of the 
Master traced in stone—form a mighty 
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gate, and stretching out far, far beyond is 
a deathly pale tide as of a frozen sea. It is 
Piegan Glacier. Its surface is cleft by 
treacherous crevasses, and over the ice is 
spread a disguising mantle of snow. In 
the distance, hosts of dark-browed moun- 
tains rise, valleys show forth between their 
gaps—pastoral glimpses of quiet beauty— 
and distant waters flash quicksilver be- 
neath the glint of the searching sun. 

Yet the Piegan Glacier is but one 
among many; there are the Rainbow, the 
Grinnell just under “the garden wall,” 
and, too, the largest of the whole sixty- 
eight, the Blackfoot Glacier, which occu- 
pies a huge expanse among the mountains 
to the east of the range upon the trail to 
the Great St. Mary’s Lakes. The Black- 
feet Indians have a tradition that once 
a snow-white bear was found wandering 
upon its frozen wastes. 

The great St. Mary’s Lakes are also to 
eastward of the main range, and they are 
even more primeval in grandeur than the 
better-known Jake McDonald. Upon 
their shores are forests of blasted pines, 
where the wind sbrills with a thousand 
tongues and the rocks cry back in ghostly 
chorus. This is the spiritland of the 
Blackfeet, and there are strange legends, 
phantom-like and evanescent as mist- 
wreaths, concerning this haunted region of 
the Great St. Mary’s which the Indians 
guard jealously. 

Northward from Lake McDonald is 
the Camus Creek country, where a large 
band .of moose find shelter, and _ still 
northward, almost on the Canadian bor- 
der, are the Quartz Lakes and Cerulean 
Lake, crowned by mountains, fed with 
melted snow from the glaciers that glide 
silently, imperceptibly through dark ra- 
vines. 

In the virgin forests, thick-sown with 
cedar and pine, tamarack and fir, and in 
the security of inaccessible altitudes, the 
moose, the deer, the black and brown bear, 
and the grizzly, the big horn sheep, and 
the mountain goat abound. Upon _ the 
banks and in the streams beavers build 
their dams, and lynx, weazels, and other 
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fur-bearing animals, are found. Scattered 
through the solitudes are strange, old 
trappers of a type that is rapidly passing. 
Indeed, with the opening of the Park, 
their day will be done in these retreats, 
and, once more, in lessening numbers, 
they will pass farther back into the vanish- 
ing wilderness. 

The floral growth is luxuriant and of 
endless variety. On one stump no less 
than ten kinds of moss and flowers have 
been counted. The conditions seem par- 
ticularly favorable to mosses, which un- 
fold in hitherto unknown and multitudi- 
nous forms. Among the flowers are In- 
dian paint brush, queen’s cup, mountain 
lilies, twin flowers, lilies of the valley, as- 
tors, hollvhocks, bluebells, violets, and a 
great unclassified host of blossoms, more 
charming because of their unfamiliar 
shapes and colors. Scattered through the 
evergreen woods are dwarf maples, thorn- 
apples and shruhs of many sorts that 
change with the autumnal frosts, so when 
the witchery of the fall descends from 
heaven to earth the woodland flames in a 
transfiguration of golden splendor. 

These are some of the wonders of the 
Lake McDonald country to be included in 
the Glacier Park—-still the half has not 
been told. Trappers and woodsmen who 
have penetrated farther into the moun- 
tains speak of yet more marvelous sights 
to be gained only by painful toil over dan- 
gerous trails. They tell of an_ iceberg 
lake beneath a glacier that breaks in 
masses of ice which ride the clear waters 
and shimmer with rainbow hues in the 
summer sun; of a basin painted by ele- 
mental action in tones of amethyst and 
rose; of the grandeur of the Swift cur- 
rent; of Granite Park, and of peaks and 
torrents, each with its own wordless story 
of majesty. The opening of safe trails 
to the various parts of the park now im- 
possible to reach should be the first work 
of the Government, for one who has looked 
into magical pools, who has felt the ex- 
altation of heavenly altitudes, yearns for 
a closer intimacy with the great un- 
known—a clearer vision of the sublime. 
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not see you get. on the 
train. Bound for the 
city ?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t 
know this was on 
your run.” 

“Neither did I, but 
I’m going down to see the old town once 
more. I have to get back about every 
once in two whiles, or I can’t sell goods; 
got the habit, you see. But what’s your 
deal down: here ?” . 

“Young Folks’ Convention, and then 
I haven’t seen the city since the fire. I 
expect to look up a friend, too,” he added 
with a hesitation that caused the man 
of price-lists to look curiously at him. 

* “College chum, eh ?” 

“No, I’m from a little town East. None 
of my crowd are out here. This is a little 
girl—young lady she is now—that used to 
live up at the Flat, and I haven’t seen 
her for two years.’ 

“Great scheme to have a lady friend in 
the city,” suggested the traveling man in 
a tone that was colorless, but nevertheless 
challenged explanation. 

“You see, I came out here three years 
ago, and went to Ruby Flat as my first 
church. Bessie Henshaw was an orphan 
girl who lived with her sister Fannie at 
my landlady’s for a year. She was only 
a child, but she went to San Francisco to 
live with her aunt, and we seem to have 
lost her. She was a good girl, and always 
so easy to manage, but I am afraid that 
she has fallen into careless company.” 

“Well, see that you don’t do likewise; 
all sorts in Frisco. You know you’re an 
inexperienced youth yet.” 

The drummer moved away to the 
smoker, and left the Reverend Harry The- 





bold in a perplexed and indignant state of 


mind. ‘The thrust at his inexperience had 
hurt because it had hit, and in common 
with other untried souls, he felt a great 
pity for weaklings who fell into what he 
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ealled in his pulpit, “The ways of sin.” 

The train was late. Would the ferry 
wait, he wondered. Up at the Flat, every- 
thing waited for the one train a day, and 
when the event was over, the town re- 
sumed its natural expression. It might 
be different in the city. How would it 
seem, anyway, to live among sky-scrapers 
and policemen and trolley cars? Of 
course there was much that was wrong in 
the city, but certainly nobody but a fool 
need find it. 

Nothing had been heard from Bessie 
for a year now, and he wondered why. 
Her last letters had been marked by a 
frivolous tone that had puzzled the young 
preacher with his friend’s interest in this 
homeless girl. At Ruby Flat she had 
lived a scriptural life, for she toiled not, 
neither did she spin, and she took no 
thought for the morrow, and verily she 
was fed, and her raiment was more pretty 
and dainty than any worn by the much- 
married proverb maker of old. 

But Bessie was always a good girl, and 
Thebold had often noted her obedient 
spirit. She had played the piano for Sun- 
day school for the Superintendent, and she 
had taught a class at Thebold’s suggestion 
—in short, she had uniformly done every- 
thing that other folks did or asked her to 
do. She was a good girl, certainly, and 
was marked as a contrast with her sister 
who had a will of her own, and was voted 
“hard to manage.” Thebold felt a keen 
interest in the prospect of meeting the 
girl again, perhaps she would be at the 
convention in the evening. 

-But Bessie Henshaw was not at the con- 
vention, and in the morning Thebold’s in- 
terest in the girl overcame his loyalty to 
the meeting, and he set out to find her. 
He had the old address on Larkin street, 
but that was before the fire, and when he 
found the place it was yet but a heap of 
twisted iron and-broken brick. As he 
stood looking over the ruin, he remembered 
that Bessie had once written that she had 














joined the musician’s union, as_ prices 
were better. 

He wondered if all the Sunday schools 
in San Francisco employed union musi- 
cians; at least here was a clue for a de- 
tective, and what man does not feel him- 
self to be an incipient sleuth, if only he 
has the chance? 

A music-store on Van Ness avenue fur- 
nished the information that the secre- 
tary of the nearest musicians’ union 
worked at a printing office on Jessie street. 
When found, this individual] -averred that 
he had been superseded three weeks now 
by one Tom Dillon who worked at a garage 
on Golden Gate Avenue. “Yes,” he said, 
“Miss Henshaw was a member, but he 
did not remember the address, as Tom had 
the book.” 

At the garage, it appeared that Tom 
Dillon had not been present during work- 
ing hours for three weeks, but was sup- 
posed to hang out’ at the Headlight sa- 
loon. 

Thebold hesitated. He had never been 
in a saloon in his life, and if he went to 
the Headlight, probably all San Fran- 
cisco would know it before night. But 
the scent of the chase was in his nostrils, 
and to the Headlight he went. And when 
he found the place it was as bare of in- 
formation as Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. 
Tom Dillon had been refused further 
credit, and had betaken himself elsewhere 
for refreshments. This was not very en- 
couraging, and Thebold turned toward 
the door, eager to escape, when the 
friendly barkeeper suggested : “You might 
see the red-headed girl up at Sherman’s 
ribbon counter. She used to play Tom’s 
accompaniments down at the Firefly.” 

The ribbon-counter at Sherman’s en- 
closed a high-colored young woman, divid- 
ing her attention between the young man 
at her left and an endurance test on a 
lang-distance supply of chewing gum. 

“Nope,” she knew “nothin’ *bout Tom 
Dillon,” and the angle of her sharp little 
nose indicated that she did not seek in- 
formation on the subject. 

“If you belong to the union, perhaps 
you know a young lady by the name of 
Henshaw,” suggested Thebold, desper- 
ately. 

“Sure, Moike,” she answered with easy 
indifference. “Used to work here in the 
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notion department. Lives at the ‘Endi- 
cott’ on O’Farrell street.” 

Here the lane had its turn. “Yes,” the 
landlady said, “Miss Henshaw lives. here. 
Probably she’s in, but you’d better set in 
there a while. It’s only half after ten, 
and she may not be up yet.” 

Thebold waited for thirty-five minutes 
and did some thinking. He was not an 
early riser himself, but this eclipsed all 
his former data on the subject. Perhaps, 
though, she worked nights somewhere. 

At last there was.a step on the stair, a 
swish of skirts, a run across the room, and 
a girl’s impulsive exclamation of  sur- 
prise. 

“Oh, you dear Mr. Thebold, wherever 
did you come from?” she gurgled, as she 
almost hugged him in the profusion of 
her greeting. “Why didn’t she tell me it 
was you? I thought it was that old Dick, 
and he never knows when to go. Sit 
down and tell me everything.” 

While they talked, Thebold watched 
Bessie. There was much about her as of 
old, but there was a puzzling change. She 
had become charmingly pretty, and she 
had an acquired air distinctly different 
from the Bessie of Ruby Flat. There was 
a new tone in her complexion, and she 
wore her hair in becoming fashion. Then 
there was a strange note in her voice, and 
she talked away with a nervous abandon 
that perplexed him. She wore a loose 
house gown of dark red with an open neck 
that revealed a tantalizing wedge of daz- 
zling white throat, and in spite of his 
calling, Thebold found himself staring at 
the girl and wondering what had hap- 
pened. This he failed to find out, but he 
did learn a lot of other things. 

Her aunt had been crowded for room, 
and Bessie had moved down here where 
she could do as she liked, Fanny had 
turned up her nose at her because she had 
a good time, “the old maid that she was, 
too good to live.” Bessie had-worked at 
the store for a while, but that was tire- 
some, and she had to get up too early, 
so now she was singing specials,down at 
the “Fairyland.” Dick played in the or- 
chestra and usually brought her-home af- 
ter the dance. 

Thebold was properly scandalized. He 
protested, he implored, he inquired. “You 
didn’t live this way at Ruby,” he insisted, 
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“and your name is still on the books 
there. How did you ever get started this 
way ?” 

“Oh, that’s easy,” laughed Bessie, in no 
wise abashed. “No trouble at all. Of 
course I was good at the Flat. I lived 
with all you folks, and there was nothing 
else doing. And I know how to do it yet. 
I can be good any day I want to. But 
that’s not the way they do here, and this is 
lots more fun.” 

“Really, now,” began Thebold, “you are 
too good a girl to——” But Bessie cut him 
off with: 

“Why, I can be just as solemn as any- 
thing,” and she drew her pretty face 
down into a demure little pucker and 
folded her soft hands in mock solemnity 
and sighed, a delicious maidenly sigh 
that made the red gown to quiver, and the 
breath of Harry Thebold to stir in sympa- 
thy. “If she only wouldn’t wear that red 
dress with the open neck,” he thought. 

Thebold changed the subject.. He was 
confused by this creature, so different 
from any he had ever met. He talked of 
the fire and the ruins and the new city. 
But to Bessie this was an old story, and 
at last she broke out with: 

“Oh, you haven’t seen the sights at all. 
I can show you more city life in one night 
than you would see in a year. You're 
good, I know. You’re so good you don’t 
know that there is any bad. You’re good 
because you don’t know there is any bad. 
And what kind of goodness is that, I’d like 
to know. You'll never know what’s in 
you till it gets stirred up some time, and 
then it will surprise you some, I guess.” 

“Hold on,” protested the now aroused 
Thebold. “I guess I know the ways of the 
world—that’s my business. I don’t be- 
lieve there is any use in folks getting tan- 
gied up in the meshes of this—this social 
unrighteousness,” he ended weakly. “If 
you know the evil you can keep away from 
a” 

“Ha, ha!” giggled Bessie. ‘“‘How you 
do preach. Tell you what I’ll do. You 
come with me tonight and I’ll initiate you 
into some things you never heard of. It 
will be the experience of your life, and 
next time you get up to preach about the 
wicked world, you will know what you are 
talking about.” 

“How can you talk that way, Bessie?” 
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implored the hard-pressed divine. “It 
would be wrong, and what would’ folks 
say ?” 

Bessie rose and turned toward the win- 
dow. ‘The light fell across her shining 
hair, and silhouetted her trim figure 
against the sky beyond. Thebold rose in- 
voluntarily, and took a step toward her. 
Then he checked himself and muttered: 
“That miserable gown.” 

Bessie turned. “Not a soul in the city 
will know you. You'll never have such a 
chance again, and you’ll know so much 
more to preach about. And besides,” and 
she turned her head saucily, “and besides, 
if I can shake Dick, I’ll let you come home 
with me after the show.” 

“T can’t do it,” he said, weakly. “I 
must be going now.” 

He turned toward the hall, but she was 
beside him. She put her hand on his 
shoulder and said appealingly: “If you 
really care for me and want to make me 
any better, you will come this once.” 

She reached past him for his hat, and 
as she did so, a truant wisp of her hair 
brushed across his cheek, and it stirred 
his nerves with a wild thrill that he had 
never known. Something came up-in his 
throat and choked him, and he said husk- 
ily, “I’ll come.” 

“Good enough,” chirped Bessie. “Be 
here at seven o’clock,” and she shook his 
hand with an audacious pressure that sent 
him to the stairway not knowing whether 
it led up or down. 

Once in his room, he tried to get his 
soundings, but there seemed no bottom 
anywhere. His heart still thumped in his 
breast, and he could not tell why. He 
knew that Bessie was stunningly pretty, 
and over and over he said to himself that 
she was a good girl, of course, with her 
amiable and obedient spirit. Her invita- 
tion was just for old friendship. She had 
not seen a soul from the Flat for two years, 
and no wonder she was glad to see him 
again. If he went with her tonight to the 
“Fairyland” he might detect the evils hid- 
den from her innocent eyes, and in a 
fatherly way he could then warn her of 
the danger. He remembered the thrust of 
the commercial man of the train and 
flushed, but then his twenty-four years 
had taught him something. 

But what made his heart thump so? 
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Every time he thought of her it did that 
way, and the closing session of the con- 
_vention that afternoon did not much edify 
that young man from the mountains—hé 
had too much else on his mind. 

When Bessie met him that night in the 
hall, she was arrayed for the street. 
“Thank goodness, the red dress is gone,” 
muttered Thebold. 

“I knew you’d come,” she 
umphantly. 

“Of course,” he said simply, “I said I 
would.” 

Not much was said by either of them 
on the car. Had some fool predicted 
twenty-four hours before that the Rever- 
end Harry Thebold would be seen escort- 
ing a vaudeville singer to the “Fairyland” 
he would have been considered fit for the 
asylum, but here it was in process of hap- 
pening, and the audacity of the thing 
made him silent. He was not quite sure 
that something might not drop down on 
him from some of the towers of stone and 
steel. 

Bessie went in at the stage door, and 
Thebold found an obscure seat in the 
house. And he found himself in a world 
as new and unknown to him as though he 
had dropped onto one of the planets. The 
sawdust floor, the scattered tables, the 
reeking smoke, the sloppy beer, the stri- 
dent voices, the unknown tongues of jar- 
gon slang, the scanty costumes, the daring 
jests; it was all a dream, a bad dream, 
and again and again he found himself 
wondering where he would find himself 
when he should waken. Bessie sang her 
turn in a gorgeous costume, a hat .the 
like of which he had never imagined, and 
a strident voice that made him shiver. 
But she seemed to be popular, and when 
she flitted off the stage a coarse remark 
from over his shoulder made him turn 
with clenched fist toward the speaker. But 
when he saw the man, his hand dropped, 
for he looked into as evil an eye as he 
had ever seen. His protest died on his 
lips. None of the things by which he lived 
seemed to count down here. But soon 
it would be over, and then he would ex- 
plain to her that this was no place for her, 
and she would be seen in this Bohemian 
dancehall no more. 

He waited at the side door till she came 
out, laughing and excited. “By-bye, 
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dearie,” she called out to some one within, 
“your turn tomorrow night—awful sorry 
to keep you waiting so long, Mr. Thebold,” 
she said in winning tones, “but that old 
Dick is so jealous that I had to promise 
him all sorts of things to get away from 
him. He’s horrid, you know, but then 
he’s awful nice, too, you see, and you can’t 
help but like him.” 

Thebold remembered his mission and 
opened his mouth to utter his warning. 
But she rattled along with her insistent 
prattle till he gave up in despair. Besides, 
there was something very fascinating and 
contagious about the girl in this mood, 
and as she wove her net about him, his 
purpose of. warning grew dim, and he 
asked himself “What mattered it, any- 
way?” .Then she snuggled up close to 
him, and slipped her hand into his and 
squeezed his fingers, and because the spell 
was upon him again, he returned the pres- 
sure and leaned toward her in the crowded 
car. His breath came short, and his head 
was reeling in this atmosphere of a land 
unknown, for he had caught the fragrance 
of a poisoned tree, and even as he breathed 
it, he knew that it was the tree of forbid- 
den fruit. And because it was so new 
and audacious, and she was so thrilling, 
he looked with hungry eyes, and behold it 
was very good, and he broke the tenth 
commandment. ‘When there came a 
feeble protest from the land of things as 
they used to be, it was lost in a surge of 
hot blood that ran riot through his veins. 
What was the difference anyway? 

When he left the car, he partly recov- 
ered his footing and braced himself for 
the good advice. He would say his warn- 
ing and get away. 

“Bessie,” he said, desperately at the 
street door—“Bessie, you’re too good a 
girl to live this way. Those people down 
at the Fairyland are not the right sort of 
folks, and they will bring you to trou- 
ble.” 

“Do you really think so?” asked Bes- 
sie in mock seriousness. “Whatever shall 
I do about it?” 

“Why not come back to Ruby Flat and 
live with us again? You can be good 
up there.” 

“So I can,” replied Bessie. “So I can 
be good up there, but I’d have to work, 
and being good is so awfully. uninterest- 
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‘ing. Of course, I could go, and it would 
be awful nice and respectable, like Fan- 
nie,” she said slowly. “But, oh, pshaw, 
what’s the use. This is lots more fun. 
Come on in.” 

“Really-I must go,” protested the per- 
plexed man. 

“Go nothin’,” snorted Bessie, all ani- 
mation again. “Goodness, no. I always 
have a bite to eat after the show. Come 
up and help.” 

“T didn’t suppose that the table was set 
this late,” objected the helpless man. 

“Oh, you greeny,” giggled Bessie. “I'll 
show you something yet, blest if I don’t,” 
she added, with a sudden determination 
that made him start. 

They climbed the stairs quietly, and as 
they approached the open parlor door, they 
saw a tableau within made up of a yellow- 
haired, pink-cheeked girl seated across 
the knees of a young man who appeared 
to be in great fear lest she should fall off. 

“Busy in there, you see,” whispered Bes- 
sie. “This way.” 

They climbed another flight, turned a 
corner to the left, and presently she 
opened a door and pulled him in. 

“Why, Bessie,” he faltered, “this won’t 
do.” 

“Yes it will,” she chirped. “Does for 
me every night. You needn’t be so high- 
toned about my room. Have a seat till I 
get a bite ready.” 

Thebold sank into a chair, too con- 
fused to resist. His first experience of in- 
vading the sanctity of feminine apart- 
ments was most disconcerting. 

“You don’t drink beer, of course,” she 
said, “so we’ll cut that out. Here’s some 
sandwiches and pickles and cake, and I'll 
make some tea. That’s nice and respect- 
able, you know.” 

Thebold did not reply. He was again 
in the unknown land, and the apples of 
the tree glittered before his eyes. His 
heart pounded so he could hardly breathe, 
and his blood ran cold till he shivered. 
Why should the apples hang there for an- 
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other and he pass by on the other side? 
Was the game worth the price, after all? 

Bessie, busy with her tea-making, no- 
ticed his preoccupation. 

“Why don’t you talk, you old humbug; 
you?” she said. “You need company, 
that’s what you do.” 

Before he knew what she was about, she 
was perched on his knee with her arms 
about his neck. He held back in feeble 
protest, but she took his face between her 
hands and kissed him fairly on the mouth, 
a long, penetrating kiss that went through 
him like the touch of a live wire. 

“You old dearie, you,” she said. 

But, daughter of Eve that she was, she 
had misjudged her Adam, and she was 
wholly unprepared for what followed. 
Thebold started as if he had been shot. 
The shock had cleared the air, and the en- 
chanted fruit was as apples that were 
poisoned. The blood that had run cold 
boiled back into his hands, and his face 
and the old tide of manhood poured again 
through the choked channels. He strug- 
gled to his feet, and with a grip of iron 
took her hands from his neck. 

“My God,” he exclaimed, “where am I 
and what am I doing? I must go—must 
go quickly.” 

He seized his hat and started for the 
door. But Bessie had recovered herself 
and drew back in amazement, as with re- 
luctant comprehension she saw her chain 
of mastery break in fragments at her feet. 
With all the fury of a woman scorned, she 
drew herself up with clenched fists and 
blazing eyes, and hissed through her teeth, 
“You, you dirty dog; you’ll throw me off 
that way, will you? Wait, I’ll teach you 
something yet.” 

She sprang to his side, paused a second, 
and then with cool deliberation struck him 
a blow across the face that for an instant 
stunned him. 

Thebold staggered against the door, 
then recovered himself, and said quietly, 
“Thank you—I understand. Goodnight 
—and goodbye.” 























“EN L’OUBLIETTE” 


A TALE OF THE SUNSET-LAND 


BY FRED 


m7 PON THE ragged edges 
of civilization, in the 
wind-swept reaches of 
the Far West, was an 
unkempt mass of ar- 
chitectural barnacles 
designated shacks, 
pitchforked ~ together 
in unbridled fancy by the Bedouin in- 
habitants termed pioneers. ‘The centri- 
petal force of accumulation was always 
a conjoined general store and saloon, with 
a gambling house attachment. In _ the 
most pretentious of these—the haughty 
possessor of a plate-glass mirror behind 
the bar—the tutelary deity was a woman, 
one who had ridden into camp one day to 
be marded with a white stone, armed and 
panoplied like a scout, like him riding 
a-straddle, and towing the indispensable 
pack-pony. The apparation shortly _be- 
came an appanage of ““The Golden Nug- 
get.” She was young and uadeniably 
handsome, very attractive and insoucient ; a 
veritable presentment of the idealization of 
Cigarette, Ouida’s heroine in “Under Two 
Flags,” both being exotic growths of the 
uncivilized and turbulent conditions, in- 
cidental to untrammeled existence, where 
battle, murder and sudden death were no 
infrequent factors. 

The chatelaine of the Golden Nugget 
differed from Cigarette in that she was not 
petite; both girls were identical in their 
genial and generous camaraderie, . their 
abundant good-nature and free-lance reck- 
lessness, and contemning of civilized 
society—wherein may have been some 
tinge of envy. These characteristics, how- 
ever, made the chatelaine.an added magnet 
while at the faro table—behind the box— 
an attraction almost as potent as the lay- 
out itself. Also she could throw a rope 
(lariat), ride a bucking broncho, take a, 
trail and follow it with the skill of an In- 
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dian, and was an excellent shot with the 
Winchester and revolver. What the name 
bestowed upon this paragon by her god- 
father and godmother in baptism was, 
none save the lady herself knew, had she 
ever underwent such a process, and as to 
her surname, also, she was uncommuni- 
cative, a common habit in the Far West, 
but the name whereby she was known was 
a contraction of “La Belle Fifi,” the name 
bestowed on her by an admirer, adopted 
by her and her friends, and speedily syn- 
copated to Label. 

Naturally and inevitably a lady of so 
many and varied talents and polite accom- 
plishments was much -sought after, and 
many proffers of princely emolument and 
imperishable affection—the Western imag- 
ination was ever perfervid—were made 
her if she would secede from Chiricahua 
Charley, the proprietor of the saloon 
where—at times—she dictated the fates in 
the cards manipulated, and where, at 
other times, the unwaxed cards and the 
unbraced box came as the Fates them- 
selves decided. To all such blandishments 
she invariably replied in the negative, and 
thus became more sought after and not- 
able, achieving the repute of a paragon 
of fidelity, a sort of Occidental Penelope. 

Great, then, was the amazement of the 
inhabitants of the Western ant-hill, and 
much scurrying, when it was reported one 
morning that Label had disappeared 
(“vamoosed the ranch” was the phrase of 
the announcement), and, most marvelous 
of all, had accompanied a recent arrival 
in Arcadia who had paid her assiduous at- 
tention. That day ‘an unusually large 
throng of bacchanals gravitated about the 
“Golden Nugget,” eacli of them big with 
portent and reeking with information and 
tarantula juice. Shortly thereafter Char- 
ley sold his saloon, deposited the greater 
part of the proceeds with a storekeeper of 
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the settlement, and was swallowed up in 
the abyss of incognizance. 

On September 29, 1877, at Eagle 
Creek, in the Bear Paw Mountains, Gen- 
eral Nelson A. Miles attacked the camp 
of the Nez Perces, under the celebrated 
chief, Joseph (In-me-tuya-latk—Echoing 
Thunder), who, after a siege of six days, 
capitulated. After the surrender, a rumor 
inflamed the white camp that there was a 
white woman among the Indians, and a 
handsome one at that, and much curiosity 
to see the lady was indulged in by the sol- 
diers, teamsters and pack-train attaches. 
One of the latter, a cargador, saw the lady 
and, after a more and more rigorous scru- 
tiny, exclaimed in wonder, “Why, Label, 
is it possible?” 

The lady, perhaps more attractive than 
usual in the picturesque finery of a Nez 
Perce squaw, stood calm and unimpressed, 
a dangerous glitter in her beautiful brown 
eyes, and her right hand carelessly toying 
with her Tranter (a self-cocking revol- 
ver.) Thus they stood for a few moments; 
then the lady quietly remarked: “Is what 
possible? Is it possible that I am myself? 
I certainly am, and I am here just as 
surely as you are there.” 

“And where is your partner ?” asked 
Charlie. 

“What partner?” 

“The man that pulled his freight at the 
same time that you did.” 

Label’s eyes took on a tawny hue and 
little glints of light—like the sparks on a 
dynamo brush—scintillated in them, while 
her sinuous hand gripped the revolver 
stock. “I’d give a whole lot if I knew,” 
she replied. “luckily for him, I don’t.” 

“Well, if you wanted him badly enough 
to run off with him, why didn’t you stick 
to him ?” 

“T didn’t want him so particularly, but 
1 did want somebody for an escort and 
bodyguard at the time I determined to 
leave Arcadia, when I heard about the 
young lady you were so dead set on getting 
from the States.” 

“Me! What young lady?” queried the 
amazed Charlie. 

“Why, the one that you wrote to that 
you were so fond of that you couldn’t live 
without her; the one for whose love your 
tough old heart was cracking your ribs 
like an Indian cracks a marrow-bone. Oh, 
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you needn’t deny it, for I saw the letter 
myself. ‘Illinois.’ Jack took it when you 
weren’t looking and showed it to me, and 
I know your writing well enough. You 
wanted her to come to Arcadia and teach 
school ; then you’d marry her and live un- 
der rose-bushes and all that slop. You’re 
a nice young man for a school-ma’am’s 
husband, ain’t you? Help her teach Sun- 
day school, I suppose, and take the class 
in morality and etiquette! You’d be a 
teacher fine enough to be stuffed and put 
into a museum.” 

“And Jack showed you the letter?” 

“He did.” 

“That’s why you skipped off with him ?” 

“Sure; why shouldn’t I?” 

“No reason why you shouldn’t if you 
wanted to, only I never wrote to a girl 
back in the States to come and be a school- 
ma’am, and, what’s more, I never wanted 
any one.” 

“But I saw the letter.” 

“Likely. Jack was always mighty slick 
with the pen, but I never wrote it.” 

“Well, Charlie, you never were a liar 
and I am compelled to believe you, and 
believe now that that skunk Jack ran in a 
cold deck on me, particularly as he stole 
my money when we were in Idaho and 
sachezed out.” 

“He did?” 

“He did. And I joined the Nez Perces 
when they left Camas Prairie, as I knew 
they were going to make a try for Canada, 
and that’s where Jack was said to be head- 
ing for.” 

“Suppose you had caught him ?” 

For reply, Label quietly drew the re- 
volver from its holster and asked: “What 
chance do you think he would have if I got 
the drop on him ?” 

“That’s so. But I’ve a little grudge 
against the gentleman myself. What do 
you say if we hunt him together and take 
a little picnic trip across the border af- 
ter him ?” 

So Charlie resigned from the army 
pack-train, bought an outfit of ponies, 
packs and provisions from the Nez Perces, 
through the Quartermaster, and the fol- 
lowing day Label and he, in turn, disap- 
peared. 

Up near the head of waters of Milk 
River, a traveler had tethered his ponies, 
made his camp and was luxuriating in the 
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genial warmth of the camp fire that re- 
laxed. the stiffness of his chilled frame. 
“Not the nicest kind of weather for travel- 
ing,” he soliloquized, “but I’ve got to 
reach the Mounted Police Station before 
the New Year, and would like to have my 
Christmas dinner there. Great Heavens! 
what’s that ?” 

“That” was a riata, thrown by a skilled 
hand. It encircled his arms, pinioning 
them to his body. It still further tight- 
ened, dragging him across the ground un- 
til he collided against a tree with an im- 
pact that knocked the breath out of him. 
When he recovered it, and himself, he was 
looking into the barrel of a Smith & Wes- 
son, while a quiet voice ordered him to 
“stand up with your back against that 
tree.” He, perforce, did so, and was firm- 
ly and skillfully bound to the tree by 
some one whose face he could not see. 
When he was triced up, the man with the 
revolver said: “Now, Label!” She ap- 
proached the captive and coolly and delib- 
erately slapped his face. 

“Now,” said Charlie, “we’ll move camp 
up’ here where it will be a little closer to 
you and more companionable, and’ have 
supper, and then we’ll take your outfit as 
a sort of exchange for the money you 
stole from Label, and to pay for the lies 
you told about me. You'll have no further 
need of it, anyway, for after we’ve had an 
early Christmas dinner we’ll leave you to 
play solitaire, unless any wild animals 
want to come and play Santa Claus to 
you.” 

So saying, he and Label moved the fire 
to within a few feet of Jack, banked it 
up with a huge back log, and then took off 
his belt and revolvers and laid them about 
four feet to his right. They then leisurely 
cooked and ate their evening meal, care- 
fully tested the bonds encircling their cap- 
tive, bade him a good night and wished 
him pleasant dreams, and disappeared. 

« * * * 


Up rose the calm and radiant moon, 
whose perfect peace but accentuated Jack’s 
turbulent thoughts. What a fool he had 
been not to blind and cover his trail; this 
predicament was but a natural result of 
his being so sure of the impracticability of 
pursuit. and for dawdling along instead 
of making rapid progress to his contem- 
plated destination. Then he would gently 
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and tenderly try to loosen his lashings, 
knowing full well that any rough proced- 
ure would only compact them and make 
them tauter; but ineffectuallv. Any one 
accustomed to fastening a pack on a frac- 
tious animal makes no mistakes like leav- 
ing any slack in the fastenings. He would 
look anxiously at the fire and hope amid 
its dancing flames a brand or coal would 
not be ejected toward him that he could 
char his bonds on. If he could only reach 
his revolvers—which, with refined cruelty 
his captors had placed so near to, and yet 
so far from him—and shoot his fastenings 
apart. But all the effort and hope were 
vain, and there he was like a trussed tur- 
key before the crackling fire, whose very 
activity and celerity of motion but further 
mocked his helpless inactivity. 

Yet he knew the fire was : tower of 
safety against the wild animals that soon 
began to gather in wonderment at the un- 
accustomed illumination. The shriek of 
a hoot owl cracked the silence; bright, 
shining points of light came too near the 
radius of the fire’s rays and vanished; 
he well knew what they were, even had 
they not been identified by the staccato, 
petulant bark. How the coyotes would 
gather and snarl and feast over his re- 
mains when the fire had smouldered and 
expired! Like a kinetoscope his brain 
showed him recurrences of his innocent 
youthful days, and of his subsequent so- 
phisticated and sinful life; he made many 
a strange, unaccustomed and uncouth 
prayer to God, and formulated innumer- 
able good resolves—then the dull, or 
poignant, miserable routine in ineradicable 
procession. 

During one of these chimerea, the un- 
supportable reverie was disturbed by nerve- 
vibrating shriek, like the wail of a child 
in extremest anguish, the cry of the 
American puma or mountain lion, and 
speedily the long, tawny, lithe body slunk 
into the firelight, and the radiant, rapa- 
cious eyes glared and glowered at him in 
baffled ferocity. He knew the theory that 
a mountain lion will not attack a live man 
unless ravenously hungry; he also knew 
that mountain lions are not often surfeited 
and hence he would not give much for his 
chances of avoiding the gleaming fangs of 
his visitor when the fire expired; in an- 
ticipation of which event the Felis con- 
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color was luxuriously licking his chops; 

eating his Barmecidal Christmas dinner. 

Of course, by the torrent of anguished re- 

flections, chilled and numb by his con- 

tinuous restraint, his distraught brain 

could bear no more, and he fainted. 
* * * * 

When he recovered consciousness, he 
found that he was lying on the grass, un- 
bound, and that Charlie and Label were 
near at hand. Utterly astonished, he 
turned an inquiring gaze from one to the 
other, and, answering his mute query, 
Charlie said: “Yes, we’re here; we didn’t 
intend letting the wild critters get you; 
we only wanted to scare you good and 
plenty for the dirty trick you played us.” 

“T’ve quit my dirty tricks,” said Jack. 
“lve decided to turn over a new leaf; I 
determined on that last night, if I should 
ever get out of that scrape alive.” 

“Label,” said Charlie, “‘just pitch those 
gun’s of “Jack's over here; when a tough 
citizen like him talks about reforming, I’m 
afraid he wants to put me off my guard 
and get the drop on me.” 

-“No,” said Jack; “I mean it—on the 
dead level.” 

“Glad of it,” said Charlie, “for your 
own sake, and we’ll give you a chance after 
Label has given us some breakfast.” 

While breakfast was in course of pre- 
paration, Jack pulled from his pocket a 
wallet, and extracting therefrom a roll of 
bills, tossed them over to Charlie, saying: 
“That will square the money I ‘borrowed’ 
from Label.” 

During the meal, the watchful eyes of 
his hosts were ceaseless in their vigilance. 
At its close Charlie said: “While we fully 
appreciate your great reformation, we 
don’t want to take any chances of its 
slipping away from you suddenly. So 
you will mount your pony and we'll tie 
the trail rope af the pack pony to your 
waist. Your shooting irons are empty, and 
all your ammunition is in the saddle-pock- 
ets. Just ride away with your hands up, 
and keep ’em up till you’re out of sight, 
and then you’ll have a chance to carry out 
some of your change of heart. But if you 
drop your hands or do any monkey busi- 
ness, I’m afraid that you’ll be cold meat 
for that mountain lion that was looking 
you over last night.” 
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“Did you see him?” asked Jack. 

“Yes; we weren’t far away from you 
last night, only far enough so you couldn’t 
see our fire.” 

“Whatever you intended to do, you cer- 
tainly did a very kind thing to me last 
night, for I tell you that I made a new 
deal from now on.’ 

“All right,” responded Charlie; “you 
do your part of the programme, and we’ll 
do ours.” 

So Jack mounted his cayuse, the rope 
attached to his pack pony was tied to his 
belt, and with his hands aloft like some 
East Indian faker, he rode away—and 
out of the lives of that scrutinizing pair, 
but, in the golden light of that beautiful 
Christmas morning he rode into a purer, 
better and happier life, wherein he tried 
to make amends for the brutal wrong-do- 
ing of the past and to better serve the 
Master whose mission on earth commenced 
that day many years ago, and whose hope 
inspiring message was and is, “Whoso 
cometh unto Me I will in no wise cast 
out.” 

* * * *% 


Some months after Label’s disappear- 
ance from Arcadia, she and Charlie rode 
into the settlement and nonchalantly 
greeted their surprised acquaintances. 

“Yes, we’re back from our picnic,” said 
Charlie. “I'll start up another saloon if 
I can’t get the old one back, where we 
shall be glad to see you. We’re married 


folks now; just from the honeymoon. 
Come and have something.” 
* * * * 


It is easily authenticated by the records 
of that region that the Hon. Charles 
Cruxton served his district admirably in 
the State Legislature, to which he was 
many times re-elected, and where, among 
many other Spartan types, he was notable 
for his earnest and well-directed efforts to 
suppress illicit and “brace” gambling and 
to extinguish “hurdy-gurdy” saloons. It 
is also remembered in that flourishing 
State, as of the splendor of Vitellius, how 
exclusive and elegant were the functions 
of Mrs. Belle Cruxton. Into the abyss of 
forgetfulness—real and simulated—has 
the tumultuous early career of Charlie 
and Label disappeared. 
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FILIPINO FOLK-LORE 


BY JOHN STUART 


SHE IMPORTANCE of 
“= a study of the folk- 
lore of the Philip- 
pines, as well as of 
any other similar an- 
thropological work at 
the present moment, 
can hardly be over- 
estimated. To dea] with native questions 
effectively, we must endeavor to under- 
stand the native mind ; we must try to see 
things from the native point of view, and 
we must take into consideration native 
prejudices and aspirations. 

Our law-givers and judges pay too lit- 
tle attention to the study of anthropology 
and the iaws of evolution. They often for- 
get that the practices which are as a sec- 
ond nature to ourselves have only become 
so by a course of selective action through 
thousands of years, and that to force sud- 
den changes on Filipinos, and especially 
on Moros, is almost certain to court dis- 
aster. 

Changes take time; nature will mot be 
hurried, and it is particularly necessary 
to understand not only the native customs, 
but the reasons which have determined 
them. Sometimes the result of our ignor- 
ant interference with Moro and Filipino 
customs is very unfortunate. We try to 
force individualism on people who appear 
to have gotten a great deal of enjoyment 
out of a socialistic sort of life. And yet 
we should consider how terrible a failure 
individualistic civilization is, at any rate 
for some millions of our population here 
in the “States.” 

While our American judges in the Phil- 
ippines are above suspicion as to the just- 
ness of their decisions from our own point 
of view, yet the natives sometimes com- 
plain concerning their justice from their 
point of view. 

Before the American occupation the 
native did not feel it to be unjust on the 
part of a datto to make his subjects work 





for white men and yet give their money to 
him (the datto.) To Americans and 
Europeans, this is essentially unjust, for 
it is an infringement of the rights of the 
individual. To the Moro, the rights of the 
community are vastly more important 
than those of the individual. 

Consequently, when we in our haste im- 
pose Western conceptions of justice on 
people who are still in the “clan” stage 
of society. our judgments appear to such 
people absurdly unjust and even perni- 
cious. There are few things the old peo- 
ple grumble about so much as the way the 
proximity of the white man, with his new- 
fangled ideas of justice undermines the 
character of the young Moros. 

Particular modes of conduct of uncivil- 
ized races are judged differently by dif- 
ferent people in different ages. This is 
continually noticed in the stories which 
Filipinos tell their children and which 
Filipino boys and girls tell each other. 

Take the case of the subjection of 
women which so often shocks Americans, 
and rightly so from our point of view. 
But a little reflection will explain the ap- 
parently cruel custom, for example, which 
ordains that the woman should be bur- 
dened with a heavy load while the man 
walks before her carrying nothing but his 
weapons. 

In a half-civilized state of society, man 
has good reasons for keeping himself free 
and mobile. He is surrounded by dangers 
and must be on the alert and ready in an 
instant to seize his weapons in order to de- 
fend himself and his family against the 
aggressors. 

Thus it appears that anthropological in- 
vestigations ought to have the most stren- 
uous encouragement on the part of the 
American administration, both for scien- 
tific purposes (to which no Government 
ought to be indifferent), and because 
everything which contributes to our 
knowledge of the Philippine people, their 
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physical and mental capacities, their pre- 
judices, customs and beliefs, must make 
for good government. 

A full knowledge of local conditions and 
a sympathetic treatment of native preju- 
dices would materially lighten the bur- 
den of Government by preventing misun- 
derstandings, and by securing greater effi- 
ciency. 

In the Philippines there are abundant 
opportunities among both Christian and 
non-Christian tribes for the investigations 
of field anthropologists. But these in- 
vestigations are specially necessary at the 
present time. Every year sees a decrease 
in the Filipino folk lore we might have 
garnered, and this diminution of oppor- 
tunity is taking place witli increasing 
speed as our schools are opening up in the 
remote regions of the archipelago. 

Many funny stories are told of a cer- 
tain little trickster who is always cheating 
his mother. .The following story is en- 
titled “The funny story of Juan Pusong, 
or foolish John.” 

Many years ago there lived in Negros a 
poor woman who had a son named Juan 
Pusong. His mother was as poor as she 
could be, and made a living selling vege- 
tables in the village market. Juan was 
always cheating his poor mother until he 
became a man. 

One day when Juan was about seven 
years old his mother said to him: “Juan, 
it is better that you now go to school and 
learn there how to be a prophet.” Juan 
said: “Yes, I want to go to school, but 
every time when our school is over, you 
must give me something to eat.” His 
mother agreed, and next day Juan went 
to school. The school building was not 
far from the house, and when Juan came 
home the first day he said: “Oh, mother, 
my teacher told me that I will be a 
prophet to-morrow.” His mother smiled, 
and was very pleased and gave Juan some- 
thing to eat as she had promised. 

Behind Juan’s house there grew a tall 
guava tree, and next morning, instead of 
going to school Juan went and hid in the 
guava tree, taking with him the book 
called in Spanish “cartilla,” which his 
mother had bought for him. When Juan 
was in the tree he watched his mother bak- 
ing some very nice cakes and making a 
nice treacle called “pulot,” and he saw 
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where she put them after she had finished. 

When it came to dinner time and Juan 
saw the boys come out of school, he went 
down from the guava tree and went into 
the house. When his mother saw him she 
asked him to read from his book. Now 
Juan had not learned to read anything, 
but his mother did not know how to read 
either. So Juan took his book, which was 
turned upside down, and pretended to 
read, saying many funny things just like 
the singing of the frogs when it rains. 
As he read, he said “cala,” “cala,” “cala.” 

His mother was very glad when she 
heard this way of reading, for she be- 
lieved that her son was improving very 
quickly and was becoming very wise. Then 
his mother asked him if he had learned 
yet how to be a prophet, and Juan said: 
“Oh, yes; that is very easy. I know what 
you have made for my dinner today, and I 
can tell you where you have put it.” He 
then said: “You have made cakes and 
pulot, and they are over in that corner.” 
And his mother was very pleased to know 
that Juan was now a true prophet. 

Next morning Juan went up the guava 
tree as before, instead of going to school, 
and when he was up there, a fisherman 
went past his mother’s house selling 
crabs. Juan’s mother called in the fisher- 
man and bought some crabs, and when she 
was paying for them she said to the fisher- 
man: “I am going to cook these crabs for 
my little Juan,” and Juan heard what 
she said. 

When Juan went into the house for din- 
ner, he said: “Oh, mother, what did you 
buy for dinner today?” And his mother, 
making fun, said: “Oh, my dear son, 
nothing but rice and salt.” Then Juan 
said: “Wait till I read my book, and I 
will see whether you are telling the truth 
or not.” So he took his book and read 
“cala,” “cala,” “cala.” Then after he had 
read a little, he said: “My book tells me 
that you bought some crabs from Aurelio 
Ramirez, the fisherman, and that you 
cooked them in that pot which is over 
there in the corner.” Then Juan’s mother 
was convinced that her son was a great 
prophet. ; 

Then she said to Juan: “You do not 
need to go to school any more because you 
are now very wise.” And Juan was very 
glad when he heard this, for he did not 
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wish to go to school. Next day Juan’s 
mother went to-the king and told him that 
her son was a prophet. The king asked 
her what his name was, and she said: “It 
is Juan Pusong.” And the king. was very 
glad to know that there was a prophet in 
that place. 

One morning Juan saw the king’s 
daughter going to the river to bathe, so he 
followed her and hid himself in some 
bushes near the bank. The princess took 
off her diamond ring before going in to 
bathe, and Juan saw where she laid it. 
While she was bathing, Juan stole the ring 
and took it home. When the princess fin- 
ished bathing and was putting on her 


dress, she found that her precious ring © 


was lost, which had cost half her father’s 
kingdom. 

When she reached the palace she said: 
“Father, I have lost the precious ring.” 
Then the king made a proclamation that 
any one who found the ring would get half 
of his kingdom and marry his daughter. 
Next day the king remembered that there 
was a prophet in the town called Juan 
Pusong, and immediately he sent two sol- 
diers to Juan’s house to take him to the 
palace. 

When the soldiers reached Juan’s 
house they said: “The king has lost a 
precious ring, and if you find it he will 
pay you half of his kingdom and give you 
his daughter to marry-when you become a 
man, but if you do not find it for him he 
will cut off your head.” Juan’s mother 
was very much afraid when she heard these 
cruel words and began to cry. Juan said: 
“Do not cry about it, dear mother, for I 
will find the ring.” Before Juan started 
for the palace. with the soldiers, he whis- 
pered to his mother that she was to go to 
bed as soon as they had left the house, and 
she was to make helieve that she was very 
sick. 

Then Juan went off with the two sol- 
diers to go to the palace. And when they 
got about a mile away, Juan said to the 
soldiers: ‘Let us go back that I may cure 
my mother, for she has just fallen very 
sick.” They then all went back and found 
Juan’s mother in bed, and when Juan had 
laid his hands on her she got well again 
and rose up from the bed. The soldiers 
were very much surprised, and when they 
had taken Juan to the palace, they told 
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the king how he had cured his own mother. 

The King then asked Juan if he could 
find the ring of the princess, and Juan 
said he could. He then took the king and 
princess to the foot of a tree where he had 
placed the ring. And the king was very 
glad and said he would give him half his 
kingdom and also the princess to be his 
wife when he became a man. But a 
thought came to the king that perhaps 
Juan had stolen the ring and placed it 
where it was found. And to test him he 
said: “How much money have I in my 
purse?” And Juan could not tell him, 
so the king said: “You are nothing but a 
foolish Juan.” 

The story entitled “The maid of the 
Sea” offers some points of interest. It 
should be premised that the first sailors 
who sailed through the sunny seas of the 
Malay Archipelago brought back curious 
tales of mermaids and other animals. 
With strange perversity the tales which 
were true were not believed, and those 
which were not true were accepted. ‘Thus 
the tale of the bird called “Mound- 
builder,” which builds a mound in which 
it buries its eggs were so strange that they 
were discredited until the beginning. of 
the nineteenth century. These eggs are 
hatched under the ground by the heat pro- 
duced during the putrefaction of the leaves 
and rotten wood, and the young birds 
make their way up to the surface by dig- 
ging. 

On the other hand, the tales of mer- 
maids which the sailors brought back were 
generally believed in. It is true that there 
is a sea mammal called the dugong or pez 
mujer (woman fish), which probably gave 
rise to the mermaid tales, for it is some- 
times seen at the present day by Filipino 
fishermen suckling its young at the sur- 
face of the sea. 

This perversity reminds one of the old 
Scotchwoman whose son was telling her 
the strange thing he had seen in distant 
lands. “Mother,” said he, “I seed a Ben- 
lomond o’ gold.” “Ay! that I can be- 
lieve,” said she. “And,” continued ‘he, “I 
saw a Lochlomond of whiskey.” “That I 
can believe tae,” replied she. “And I saw 
fish that could flee,” said he. “Na! Na! 
Jock, ye mauna mak’ a fule o’ yir puir 
auld mither.” 

There was once a beautiful maid who 
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lived at the bottom of the sea. Her name 
was Innocencia Grandesa, and she lived in 
a little house with a very old woman. Near 
this house there stood seven very high and 
handsome towers. 

At that time there lived a king and 
queen who had an only son whose name 
was Frederick, and who was very hand- 
some. This son attended college every 
day and studied hard, but never spoke to 
any girls. But one day he found a letter 
by the roadside which told him all about 
the lady at the bottom of the sea. When 
he had read it, he was very sad thinking 
about the lady, so he went home and 
stayed away from college—a thing he had 
never done before, for he was very diligent 
and punctual. When dinner came, he 
would not eat, and his father said: “What 
is the matter with you, my son?” He 
said: “Father, I have found a_ letter 
which says that there is a beautiful lady 
at the bottom of the sea, and I am going 
to sail here and there all over the sea until 
I can find her.” His father consented, 
and he sailed away with some of his men. 
After many days, when they were sailing 
through the Straits of Guimaras, a great 
storm came, and they had to drop their 
anchor. : 

After the storm was over they tried to 
lift up the anchor and found that it had 
stuck on the bottom. Then Frederick 
said to one of the men: “You must go 
down to the bottom. I will cover you 
with crystal, and tie a rope to you long 
enough to reach the bottom, and when 
you cannot remain any longer you must 
pull the rope and we will draw you up 
again.” The man went down, but he 
could not stay a minute, for he was so 
afraid of drowning. They then tried an- 
other and then a third, but none of them 
could stay down so long as a minute. 

At last Frederick himself tried, and 
when he got to the bottom he found that 
the anchor was stuck on the roof of 2 
house. From the house he went to the 
towers, one after the other, and when he 
reached the seventh tower he met Inno- 
cencia Grandesa, and they fell in love 
with one another. Soon they were mar- 
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tied and had a son. 

Now Innocencia hid a fan under the 
bed of their son, for if Frederick would 
find it and fan himself with it, he would 
find his way home. But one day Freder- 
ick found the fan and made his way back 
to his father’s home. 

His father was very glad to see him 
again, for he thought he was drowned. 
After some weeks his father told him that 
he should get married, for he was getting 
old enough. Frederick had forgotten all 
about his first wife, so he asked a lady to 
he nis wife, and she consented. They then 
invited all of their friends to the wed- 
ding. 

When Innocencia heard of the wedding 
she sent him a present, and on the day 
of the wedding she went as one of the 
guests. When she was there, Frederick 
did not know who she was. The present 
she gave was the picture of a boy and 
a girl. The girl was herself and the boy 
was Frederick. 

When all the guests were at supper 
Innocencia placed the picture on the table 
and took a stick in her hand, She then 
said to Frederick: “Do you remember that 
your anchor stuck on my house?” Then 
Frederick replied: “No,” and as soon as 
he said so, Innocencia struck him hard 
across the face with the stick. She asked 
again: “Do you remember that we have 
a son?” And he said: “No.” So she 
struck him again. To all the questions 
she asked he answered “No!” and she 
struck him every time. 

At last she asked: “Do you remember 
that you found your way home with my 
fan?” and at last Frederick said: “Yes, 
I remember it.” ‘Then he shouted out to 
all the wedding guests: “This lady is my 
wife, and I am not going to marry an- 
other!” And the two went away to their 
home beneath the sea to live as they had 
done before. And often when the sea is 
calm the people of Negros see Innocencia 
at the surface of the water on the Strait 
of Guimaras looking at the land where her 
husband came from, and with her baby in 
her arms, for they have very many child- 
ren now. 
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SWEETNESS AND 


AN ESSAY IN CRITICISM ALL 
LIGHT 
BY HARRY COWELL 


E HAVE THE word of 
“4 a writer of note for it 
that there are two 
classes in the United 
States—the quality 
and the equality; and 
his deed, that there is 
but one class. The au- 
thor of “The Virginian” writes obviously 
for the equality alone. From the point of 





view of art, all America is one class 
divided against itself. 
Where Poe died, as saith the witty 


Shaw, we live, and, like our fathers before 
us, tend to speak good of naught but the 
dead. Being now himself an angel, Ed- 
gar Allan sings wildly well; that is, Ed- 
gar Allan, the artist, not the man. The 
latter drank the former to—immortality, 
and is to be dealt with accordingly. From 
the point of view of morals, this is but to 
speak ill of the dead man, while to say 
that we starved Poe in toto to death would 
be to arraign men still living, to say the 
thing that is. 

The year we live in is typical of the age. 
We believe ourselves to be celebrating the 
births of great men, Darwin, Milton, Lin- 
coln and the like. In effect, we are cele- 
brating their deaths. We delight in 
“monkey business,” but leave unread 
“The Descent of Man.” The times are 
vaudevillian to a degree unprecedented. 
Stock-broker and hod-carrier, their day’s 
work done, are equally devoid of energy 
to enjoy anything above the obvious in 
action. Alike incapable of playing the 
difficult part of appreciator, they detest 
style, art “properly,” because, as Flaubert 
points out, it sets them on work, forces 
them to think. Delve any deeper than 
does Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, 
and at once you are out of their depth. 


The squinting construction that comes of 
writing with one eye on the paper and 
the other on the pocket-book is pardonable 
so long as one keeps at a David-Harum 
distance from Plato. 

Even critics forget that, when a writer 
adopts the literary ruse of putting his 
own profoundest thoughts into the mouth 
of a peasant he thereby at once lowers the 
expectation of his readers, and a little 
wisdom looks very large; so much so that 
no less a psychologist than Henry James, 


speaking critically of Kipling’s Mulvaney, 


asks us: “Hasn’t he also mysteries and in- 
finities almost Carlylese?” Now, when 
Carlyle puts his wisdom into the mouth 
of that new-found philosopher, Herr 
Teufelsdrockh, he forthwith raises high 
hopes in his readers, expectancy is a-tip- 
toe, and wise indeed must be his wisdom to 
pass muster. So with beauty in the black- 
guarding mouth of my fellow townsman, 
Terence—“F lower. hand, foot av shod air, 
an’ the eyes av the mornin’, she had.” 
Love, the magician, disguised as Dinah 
Shad, has made a poet out of the crapu- 
lous bullywragging native of Portarling- 
ton. It is loveliness so unexpected that we 
tend to overestimate it, to believe that it 
will never pass into nothingness. Just 
think of a clod-hopper thinking of “foot 
av shod air!” Were it not for the “av,” 
the thing were worse than incredible. 
Suppose, however, that Kipling the 
poet, in his own person, had thus sung 
the praises of the graceful Countess of 
Clonmel (not Duchess, as he makes her 
out to be. Fie upon the obvious “‘Your 
grace!”) I, in the role of the gentle 
reader, have now to imagine one to the 
manner born, a gentleman and scholar 
divinely inspired, doing his best to de- 
scribe a loveliness the reputation of which 
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had traveled, not from  Bishopscourt, 
County Kildare, to Portarlington, Queen’s 
County, but all the way from Ireland to 
India. 

“Flower hand!” All very fine, Sir 
Poet, but now Mnemosyne whispers in my 
more critical ear to remind me that I have 
heard the phrase before; it is stale, and 
‘ moreover, suggestive of lady-fingers! 

“Foot of shod air and the eyes of the 
morning she had.” ‘True for you, but not 
the whole truth, nor yet poetic justice. I 
well know a man who, what time he was 
her ladyship’s white-haired boy and Fate’s, 
was used to feign even more shyness than 
he felt to the end that the eyes of the 
morning smile upon him, the feet of shod 
air come his way, and the flower hand be 
laid upon his head; and he assures me 
that the fact as God made it was in very 
deed poetry to be remembered ; your fancy 
or conception of the fact, mere prose to 
be forgot. Let Terence Mulvaney describe 
Dinah Shad therewith, and the elite of 
American readers applaud; readers who 
recognize therein U. 8S. & Co.’s stock in 
trade; readers who decline Keats’ invita- 
tion to view life through “Magic case- 
ments opening on the foam of perilous 


seas in fairy lands forlorn,” the beauty’ 


thereof being not contingent, but absolute, 
who, centenaries to the contrary notwith- 
standing, are at heart loth to be brought 
“home to the glory that was Greece and 
the grandeur that was Rome.” And why? 
Poe has style thought-compelling, setting 
strange tasks for men when the day’s work 
is done and they are brain-fagged, and 
would fain be massaged instead of being 
forced to further exercise. 

It may be that in days to come the 
business shall cease to run the man; the 
house, the wife; and we be no more pos- 
sessed of our possessions. Perhaps, too, 
when all is said and done, the princes of 
the powers of the air, earth, fire, water, 
are not so black as they are word-painted. 
The well-known tendency of the heart of 
man to apotheosize a day that is dead 
puts U. 8. & Co. at a disadvantage when 
compared with that which gave birth to 
The Nine. 

Let.us but hear the word Greece, and 
at once there arises before the mind’s eye 
a vision of beauty, of the glory that was 
Phidias, of the song that was Sappho, the 
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thought that was Socrates, the power that 
was Pericles, the eloquence that was De- 
mosthenes, the epic that was Homer, the 
tragedy that was Sophocles, the wit that 
was Aristophanes, the history that was 
Herodotus, the pure science that was Eu- 
clid; to say nothing of the wonder that 
was myth. Out of all this, the imagina- 
tion, perforce, makes its composite Greek. 
The *oi polloi is a mere phrase, sounding 
brass unworthy of serving even as the 
pedestal of our gold-and-ivory Pallas- 
Athens. 

Turn from Athens to Rome. Is it 
otherwise with us? Are we not still 
overshadowed by the grandeur of the law 
that was Lycurgus? Is not Croesus yet 
a name to conjure up a vision of wealth 
withal more magical far than Carnegie’s? 

The United States is too near and dear 
to us to do her poetic justice. Our Ameri- 
can composite is, of necessity, the People, 
the Overwhelming Majority, the swamp- 
ing, “mostly fools” of Carlyle; the great 
artist, Time, has yet to put selection upon 
its mettle, to do his “work of the file.” 
There is, moreover, no distance to lend 
enchantment to our view of the many-in- 
one photograph, or of things in general. 
Of the living speaking likeness of our- 
selves, we may speak what evil we have 
a mind and the heart to. Have we not a 
full-sized tin-type of it well this side the 
Styx, the white rock, the gates of Day, the 
streams of Okeanos, the meads of Aspho- 
del? Some golden day, when the tears of 
Time shall have assoiled our feet of the 
mire, the place that knew the muck-rake 
knowing it no more, we may become possi- 
ble subject-matter for poetry of the beauty 
of Helen. 

Meanwhile, we must overwork and be 
amused. Appreciation of beauty is an art 
so fine as almost to rival creation. The 
receptive artist is but little less rare than 
the creative. When, however, it comes to 
wit and humor, we have every assurance 
in the vernacular that we, U. S. & Co.; 
are IT. Yet, even here, where we are 
admittedly at home, we must needs ever 
and anon tell our wits and humorists once 
for all to bear in mind that these are our 
busy days, we weary, and they paid to do 
the work. At any cost, we must head off 
the least tendency on their part to degen- 
erate into style, thus forcing us to do 
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our part. All day long we have been 

carrying the hod or cornering the wheat 

market or what not. We are “all in.” 

Comes now some Walter Savage Landor 

demanding a dollar a line for making us 

take off our coats again: 

“God’s laws declare 

Thou shalt not swear 

By aught in heaven above or earth below. 

‘Upon my honor!’ Melville cries. 

He swears, and lies. 

Does Melville, then, break God’s 
mandments? No!” 


com- 


Such wit as that is too much like work 
for your “all-in” man; he will have none 
of it. I once tried the foregoing on a 
hard-working editor. It proved too much 
for him. What of his harder-worked, less- 
discerning readers? Wit after the man- 
ner of Aristophanes, Heine, Swift, Wilde, 
Shaw, presupposes not a little superfluous 
energy on the part of the appreciator, and 
delight in the expenditure _ thereof; 
brains eager for exercise as are the limbs 
of March lambs. 

We are wayworn; our eyes heavy with 
sleep. White on black we can see: 
“flower hand, foot av shod air,” that en- 
riched by the brogue, contrasted with Mul- 
vaney’s fightin’ fisht an’ brogan-armed 
hoof, is our poetic uttermost. Expect no 
more of us? *Tis obviously unfair. 
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So it is that we come to have one cul- 
tured white putting his (or her, is it?) 
humor in the broad mouth of, say, a 
Mirandy, to the obvious end that the say- 
ing look all the brighter as coming from 
so dark a source. That a Japanese school- 
boy should be so witty is enough to make 
Wallace Irwin’s readers sit up and take 
notice. Mr. Dooley’s Irish lets the brain 
down much easier than does that of Dean 
Swift, and the work-a-day world to a man 
votes the former the better wit, the more 
humorous, of the two—myself but proving 
the rule. U.S. & Co. find Heine’s Ger- 
man not half so delightful as Dinkelspiel’s 
“American.” George Ade makes his apol- 
ogy in slang and his half-a-million, or 
thereabouts, yearly, condescending to ac- 
cept our check even as we condescend to 
accept his apology. Devil-driven, even the 
very best of our satirists must needs be- 
Little-Johnny himself. 

Finally, to come down to myself: Un- 
less U. S. & Co. shortly mend their man- 
ners, | promise to make some come-day 
go-day Dago astonish the natives with 
his unheard-of wit; that is, if he be not 
already bespoke. What witticisms it takes 
this Celt long days of labor to create, and 
nights devoid of ease to work over with 
the file, shall come to him—the Italian— 
in dreams. Or shall I make lovers bill 
and coo in pidgin English? A flip of the 
coin is sufficient. Let the Dollar decide. 











REALIZATION 


BY CARRINGTON GRANT 


This is a Panorama of the Battle of 
Gettysburg. How Realistically the Hor- 
rors of War are Reproduced! Do you see 
the Man, over there, who Seems so greatly 
Affected? As he Moves from one Point 
of View to another he almost Weeps. 

Some survivor of the Battle, no doubt, 
to whom the Panorama is bringing back 
the Old Time with the Vividness of a 


Yesterday’s Occurrence. 

No, my Dear, you are Wrong. 
famous Writer of War Stories. 

Deep Emotion shakes and shakes his 
Frame. 

“At Last!” he cries, “at Last I Behold 
a Battlefield!” 

Let us move softly Away and leave him 
to his Sacred Meditation. 


He is a 
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tonfused . mountain 
ridges begin to taper 
to a single spur, 
which, running north- 
ward at a diminishing 
height, forms the pe- 
ninsula of San Francisco. A mere wedge 
of land, twenty miles across at its widest, 
and so dominated, one’ would say, by the 
city at its apex that here, if anywhere in 
all the West, one would look to find Nature 
tamed and subjugated, all her wild un- 
fettered graces trained “into a decorous 
suburbanism. But, inisome wonderful 
way, within these narrow bounds there is 
epitomized a world of diverse beauties. 
For the suburbs, to miscall them by so 
smug a title, lie strung along the grassy 
levels, among broad oaks and_ basking 
vineyards ; and westward, across the ridge, 
are gaunt sea-cliffs and shining beaches 
and villages of fisher-folk and _ truck- 
gardeners; and between them—Nature’s 
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still unconquered fastness—the shaggy 
crest of the Sierra sweeps dark and bold 
across the sky. 

For here, scarce thirty miles as the crow 
flies from the great throbbing city, is, in 
effect, a wilderness, a place of peace and 
stillness, with its simple beatitudes, its 
slow unfretted silence, its long days meas- 
ured only by the sun’s decline. I shall 
not map you out your course, nor give you 
any hint of ways or means. Only, if you 
set your compass right, by and bye you 
wil! come upon a house, with its face to- 
ward the sea, and the whole westward fall 
of the mountain at its feet. 

For the house stands at the summit uf 
the pass, at the brink of a canyon cut deep 
into the marrow of the hills. .The long 
veranda overhangs the gorge; you look 
straight down into its depth and shadow. 
Out of it the redwoods climb toward you. 
The crests of the nearest nod softly with- 
in hand’s reach; you may trace all the 
delicacy of their ultimate green shoots. 
Here in the little dooryard one of the 
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noblest grows, a friendly, domesticated 
giant, wearing almost to his topmost bough 
a dark drapery of ivy. This is the retreat 
of a whole colony of birds. You may hear 
them whispering and fluttering in the 
night, as you lie with your window open 
to the stars. A louder frightened rastling 
betokens the visit of a predatory owl. You 
have heard him or another often, utter- 
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there. along the upper slopes, some. spur 
thrusts forth a bare, grassy shoulder, a 
splash of vivid, melting green in time of 
rain; in summer a mellow russet. What- 
ever their hue, these little spaces glow 
amid the sombre boskage with an effect of 
jewel-like delicacy. Long shadow-fingers 
creep across them with the day; to an ac- 
customed eye they all but mark the hours. 





A MOUNTAIN HIGHWAY 


ing his weird note in the blackness of the 
gorge. , 
Away for miles and miles the canyon 
makes its noble sweep, and as far as you 
can follow the redwoods fill it with their 
slender, close-ranked spires. Here and 


Two salient points in our landscape are 
Bald Knob, to the left, the culmination of 
a long ridge that divides our canyon from 
the next, and on the right, the dark, stark 
silhouette of San Pedro Mountain. Won- 
derfully they lend themselves to all the 
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changeful phases of the day, gathering 
the morning light, blackening against 
fading evening skies, always a deep, strong 
note beneath the lighter harmonies. Be- 
tween them the canyon winds away, until 
we lose it among grassy, rolling hills; 
then comes the curve of white beach, the 
whiter surf, the dark arm of Pillar Point, 
black reefs and fretting surges; then an 
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All day, perhaps, the mist has lurked 
along the coast, but as afternoon de- 
clines, it begins pouring inland, tumbling, 
heaving, surging, of an absolutely burning 
white where the sun strikes it, pure violet 
in its caves and hollows. We are still far 
above it, looking down upon the pageant 
from our sunny height. We watch it roll- 
ing in, vast, resistless, overwhelming, yet 


A CANYON DARK WITH REDWOODS 


infinity of sea and sky. 

One must see it in all moods to know it; 
in the clear light of morning, the crimson 
and sapphire of breathless summer sunsets, 
the wonderful pale greens and duns of 
early winter dusk; above all in the splen- 
dor, the unpicturable glory of the fog. 


so silent. Nota sound, not a stir of wind, 
only a sudden chill upon the air. Like a 
white river it surges up the gorge, with an 
angry lift and swell of fleecy crests. Or 
like an ocean, rather, sweeping upon a 
doomed coast, turning valleys into fiords, 
and flinging upon the mountain’s grim es- 
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carpments the waves of a soundless inun- 
dation. 

Bald Knob is now an island, bleakly ris- 
ing from a pallid sea; the soft mist-bil- 
lows lick and curl about him, and in a 
little he is lost. To San Pedro a like fate 
comes more slowly; white surges beat up- 
‘on his crags, to fall back baffled; at mo- 
ments he austerely triumphs, looming 
black and jagged above the eddying vap- 
ors. When he too vanishes, it is as if 
some sternly defended citadel, the 
last hope of a beleaguered city, had fallen. 

Meanwhile the sun, a molten ball, sends 
out a lurid glare across the fog. He is 
very low now, dipping toward its margin, 
a sphere of clear, concentrated splendor, 
floating in a crystal void. Then the gleam- 
ing vapor seems to rise and clasp him 
there is a moment of incomparable bril- 
liancy, a meeting of fire and snow, and 
the splendid bridal is accomplished. He 
is gone now, all hidden in that chill em- 
brace, but a diffused glory spreads along 
the sky and strikes gleams of rose and 
topaz from the pallid mists. 

The splendor wanes, the west grows 
chill and faded. The fog has crept up- 
ward slowly, unperceived. It lies beneath 
us, dim and wavering. Gray shreds drift 
past us; there will be a morning of salt 
freshness in the sun-browned valley 
And already it is night; the keen fog 
stings our cheeks, lies damp upon our 
hair. Let us go indoors to the blazing 
logs, the sweet tang of the wood-smoke, 
the hour of quiet talk; then good-night 
and’ dreamless sleep. 

But if this is quite the show-piece of 
the place (though indeed from any of our 
high coast-ridges a sight very similar may 
be beheld), there are not lacking beauties 
of a perhaps more intimate appeal. Such 
to me is the outlook on the valley, a soft 
blending of greens and russets, with the 
blue of the bay’s bright waters and the 
brown of the bare, gaunt range beyond. 
Warm and rich and glowing, eloquent of 
seed-time and of harvest, of garnered 
grapes and purple wine, it drowses in the 
golden quiet. Or glimpsed at early morn- 
ing, pale and dreamlike in its vail of sil- 
very vapor, or at evening half lost in ten- 
der shadows, lighted here and there by 
starlike gleams, it has an effect curiously 
phantasmal, as- of some vague cloud-coun- 


;, left desolate; 
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try, which must dissolve and melt away 
beneath the sun. 

In even the briefest sojourn in these 
hills, one is aware of a spell of somnolence 
that seems to overhang them, and that 
presently lulls one into a quietude of in- 
difference and detachment. One has a 
sense of having swung into an eddy, out 
of the rush and hurry of the stream, and 
bobbing quietly there upon the placid 
water. Yet this upland has its little his- 
tory, has known its small vicissitudes. 
Half a century or so ago it was given over 
to the destroyer, and form a time he 
wrought his will. The tribute was heavy; 
trees that in the long leisure of centuries 
had slowly ripened to their noble prime fell 
in a day, an hour. Behold, then, the land 
yet when the storm had 
passed, serenely the work began again, 
hiding the wounds beneath a swiftly 
woven mantel of flowers and shrubs and 
springing saplings. Now even scars are 
turned to beauties, hacked stumps are 
green with moss, decaying trunks breed a 
rich growth of ferns and lichens. A 
patient, cunning hand has been at work. 
All the ravage is repaired or softly veiled. 
The harsh touch of man has been all but 
smoothed away. Then, as is so often 
blessedly the case, that which makes most 
splendidly for beauty is disdained for sor- 
did uses. So the woodmen, prodigal as all 
men were in California’s early days, re- 
fused all but the hugest and straightest 
shafts, and left to us magnificent gnarly 
spruces, whose long boughs sweep the 
grass, the weird beauty of madronas, great 
twisted mossy oaks, canyons dark with 
redwoods only less splendid than the 
fallen. Yet, contemplating these, it is 
with a sick heart that one hears, when the 
wind is right, the faint thin shriek of the 
sawmills in the gulches, sounding the 
doom of peace and beauty in these hills. 
They are far off yet, but they spread ruin 
like a pestilence about them, and their 
note is a challenge and a warning to all 
true lovers of the woods. . 

But to those pioneer lumbermen one is 
almost disposed to be grateful, for to them 
we chiefly owe those fascinating pathways 
by which we take our forest rambles. 
Harsh scars once, ploughed by wood-sled 
and ox-team; now quiet, sweet, leafy by- 
ways, running into one another, ending 
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nowhere often: provoking to ardors of 
exploration, wooing to dreamy loitering. 
Winding for miles along the open ridges, 
or dim as a sea-cave under: interlacing 
boughs, secret, narrow, half-obliterated, 
the trails the woodsmen may lead far 
from beaten tracks into the remotest hid- 
den glens and shadowy recesses of the 
hills. 

These paths are known to other way- 
farers; small feet pad softly over them 
in the quiet dark. They are the highways 
of the woodfolk; you track them in your 
walks—coyote, wildcat, fox and coon, per- 
haps a few shy deer. But you must have 
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there came a mighty hunter, and so no 
more evening music. 

Exhaustless, too, in its ever-changing 
beauty is the slow procession of the year. 
There is the Christmas season, brightly 
cold or brightly balmy, or wild with driv- 
ing rain.. Then are mornings keen with 
frost, and you gather toyon berries by 
the armful, and your cheeks are red as 
they. March is the time when the wild 
currants are in blossom, clusters of rosy 
bells, and the humming-birds by scores 
hover and sip and hover about them all 
day long. In early May the grass is lush- 
est, streaked with white-tipped daisies and 














A FOOTHILL RANCH 


a keen eye to see them, or even to glimpse 
the chattering squirrels and silent, scut- 
tling bunnies. If you are of those who 
count it joy to seek these troubled, humble 
lives, doubtless you would find your fill of 


pleasure. Clouds of quail brood here, 
doves cry softly in the woods. There was 
one of these gray wood-doves whose 


nightly perch was in a redwood near the 
house. Here, upon the edge of twilight, 
he would softly call his mate, and she 
would answer him, a faint, far note. Then 


tiny, deep-blue lupins. Iris and hearts- 
ease and baby-eyes lurk in the shady hol- 
lows, columbines nod beside the road, the 
chilacothe sprawls everywhere, starred 
with waxen blossoms. Then the blue of 
the lilac lies like smoke along the hillside, 
and its fragrance is heayy upon the still 
air. In summer you may gather black- 
berries and shy wood-strawberries, glean 
the last of the huckleberries in October, 
season of scurrying quail, mellow moons 
and sweet, still, drowsy davs. And always 
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you turn back at evening along the leafy 
by-ways to the low, long house, wind- 
beaten, rain-soaked, these forty years there 
at the brink of the Purissima. 

Where in the world will you find a 
snugger chimney-corner, or better talk 
than may be heard here of a firelit even- 
ing from people who have gathered wis- 
dom in many diverse ways? This fireside 
seems a kind of clearing house for strange 
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better to recount than having seen a rabbit 
on the wood-road it seems to put on an 
air of romance in the firelight. Outside 
there is a great soft sough and murmur, 
the unforgettable sound of wind among 
the redwoods. Sometimes from the dark- 
ness comes a far-off, melancholy cry; for 
an instant an old, old memory seems to 
waken, of how, ages ago, you crouched be- 
fore a fire like this and trembled at that 


experiences, though if you have nothing distant cry. 











THE PASHA OF MANY DREAMS 
BY WALTER ADOLF ROBERTS 


The Pasha of an hundred thousand dreams 

Came wand’ring from his dusky realms tonight, 
And from his hookah blew a cloud of smoke, 

And whispered: “I will show you wisdom’s light.” 


He said: “In days when you and [ were young 
We dreamed of love and laughter on the way, 
Myself an hundred thousand years ago, 
And you, O friend, perchance but yesterday! 


“Yet, what gained we for all our rosy dreams? 
And from the love of women what gained we? 
The world has bandied us from post to post, 
Th» world has made a fool of you and me. 


“But list you to the wisdom of the sage; 
Love passes as a smoke-wreath idly blown, 
- The roses that at midnight graced the feast 
Will ere the dawn be in the gutter thrown. 


“Yet have we still our joys, O friend of mine! 

Is wine not red? Is not the hookah sweet? 
‘And, as the young go by on eager quest, 

May we not smile to watch their foolish feet ?” 




















THE PASSING OF CHARLES WARREN 


STODDARD 


BY BARNETT FRANKLIN 


EDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY 


N APRIL 28rd, Charles 
Warren Stoddard, 
“Prince Charlie,” 
died in his beloved 
Monterey, historic old 
Monterey of the 
placid, heaven-blue 
waters and the glori- 

ous cypresses. He died as he had wished, 

in the spot above all on earth he loved 





the best, *mid an atmosphere seasoned 
with rich memories. So, too, as he 
had wished, all that is left of “Prince 


Charlie,” whole-souled, generous, sweet- 
natufed “Prince Charlie,” true minstrel, 
has gone to its rest beneath the ground 
that long had known his tread, the 
ground of Monterey, the haven of this 
singing wanderer. 

California may rightly claim Charles 
Warren Stoddard as her own in life as he 
is in death, though it was the East that 
knew his birth. A world-wanderer was 
he, this man of poetry and romance. The 
four corners of the globe knew him; the 
islands of the South Seas were once his 
playground ; he was resistless to the call 
of the far-away land. But, as he himself 
once said, “Though in a certain sense I 
have been homeless, I have ever been at 
home, for, like unto the cowboy, ‘my 
home is under my hat.’ ” 

But finally the wander-lust was  dis- 
pelled, the call of the sighing cypresses 
and the subtle spirit of languorous old 
Monterey crept into his heart, and in 1907 
he wrote to his friend, Charles Phillips, 
editor of the Monitor: “I seem to have 
settled here, after a fashion. I am weary 
of wandering.” And even before another 
year had passed, he amended that unusual 
declaration by saying: “Here is the place 
! shall pass the remainder of my days.” 
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So does California feel the right of claim- 
ing Stoddard for her son. 

It was in the early fifties that Charles 
Warren Stoddard came West. He was but 
twelve years of age when he set foot on 
San Francisco soil, and the bustling me- 
tropolis caught his fancy strongly. There 
was an impetuosity to the life of the city 
that was in tune with the impetuosity of 
his own youthful spirit. It was here he 
began. furtively to write verses, and in 
“The Footprints of the Padres,” produced 
in later life, we find recorded his impres- 
sions of the Yerba Buena that he knew 
in the golden days of the golden age. His 
mind was like a kinetoscopic film, and 
from those early times down to the final 
Monterey moments. it caught impressions 
continuously. Out of that wealthy store- 
house of his edrlier mental snap-shots, 
Stoddard in after years developed prec- 
ious word-pictures, paintings softened by 
a wizard’s brush into things of wondrous 
appeal. 

Stoddard’s first stay in California was 
for but a period of two years, but the spell 
of the West was upon him, and in the year 
1859 he returned. To C. Beach, a book- 
dealer, and Francis Starr King, belong the 
credit for first encouraging Stoddard upon 
a literary career. The story has it that, 
while a clerk at Beach’s shop, he began 
scribbling rhymes secretly in odd moments 
and sent them anonymously to the local 
press. 5 

Then King, struck by the exquisite 
fancy of some lines appearing in “The 
Californian,” determined to seek out the 
identity of the author, and found it, to his 
astonishment, in the person of the juvenile 
book-clerk. The youthful bard shame- 
facedly acknowledged his guilt, accepted 
King’s criticisms and advice with good 
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graee, and, as a result, devoted himself at 
once to the completion of his schooling. 

His poetic instincts quickly asserted 
themselves, and, in 1867, his first volume, 
modestly captioned “Poems, by Charles 
Warren Stoddard,” saw the light. A. 
Roman was the publisher, the same Roman 
who first published the Overland Monthly, 
the child of Bret Harte, and. the pioneer 
publication-of the great country beyond 
the Rockies. The little volume of verse 
was, in fact, edited by Bret Harte, who in 
addition was destined to exert a consider- 
able influence over Stoddard in the days 
of the early Overland Monthly when 
Harte sat in the chair of the editorial 
sanctum, and Stoddard acted as associate 
with Noah Brooks and Miss Ina Cool- 
brith, “the sweetest note in California lit- 
erature.” Those were the days when Joa- 
guin Miller, “Poet of the Sierras,” first 
sang his ringing songs, and Mark Twain, 
the gentlest, kindliest and noblest deline- 
ator of human character, gave his initial 
journalistic efforts to the world. 

The exigencies of newspaper work broke 
in upon Stoddard’s devotion to the muse, 
and eventually he practically abandoned 
verse-smithing, for, from the early sey- 
enties onward, very few poems came from 
his pen. In 1867, Stoddard became a 
Roman Catholic, and in 1884 his career 
as a teacher opened as instructor in Eng- 
lish literature at Notre Dame College, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. He had, previous 
to that, directed his footsteps abroad, and 
his pen had depicted his wanderer’s life 
in the uttermost corners of Europe and 
Africa. The tropics he thoroughly loved, 
and certainly his stories of the South Seas 
exhibit Stoddard at his best. In these 
tales is the heart of him to be found. 
“Any one who knows ‘South Sea Idylls,’ 
‘A Troubled Heart,’ and ‘For the Pleasure 
of his Company,’ knows me to the marrow 
of my bones,” he once remarked. “Yet, for 
that matter, nearly everything I have 
written is more or less biographical—and 
I must appear a queer contradiction to the 
critical reader.” 

Who that has read the “Idylls” has not 
felt the lure of the land of palms and lan- 
guor? The French for that book call him 
the “American Pierre Loti”—which com- 
pliment many of us feel has nothing of 
extravagance in it, for there is a certain 
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depth and solidity in Stoddard’s work that 
the French writer’s does not possess. 

Stoddard’s journeys through the Orient 
are recorded in “Marshallah, Flight into 
Egypt,” and “A Cruise Under the Cres- 
cent from Suez to San Marco;” “The 
Lepers of Molokai,” “Lazy Letters from 
Low Latitudes,” “The Confessions of a 
Reformed Poet,” “Exits and Entrances,” 
and “The Dream Lady” are the best 
known of his other works. “For the 
Pleasure of his Company” was his single 
novel. 

Probably no other man of his day had 
a wider friendship among literary folk 
than Stoddard, and in “Exits and En- 
trances” many of these meetings with 
celebrities are delineated. Bret Harte, 
Joaquin Miller and Mark Twain were his 
intimates even as a boy; he knew well 
Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, and George 
Eliot. For Stevenson he had a most ten- 
der attachment, and together they were 
often wont to romance and dream in 
Stoddard’s one-time home on Rincon Hill, 
San Francisco, a picturesque, rose-em- 
bowered tumble-down cot high upon the 
crags. Here Robert Louis loved to come 
often, and his impressions of the quaint 
habitation may indeed be found chronicled 
in his “The Wrecker.” It was here once 
that Stevenson scribbled the muchly- 
quoted rhyme on a card upon finding 
Stoddard absent after a strenuous climb: 


“T scatter curses by the row 
I cease from swearing never; 
For men may come and men may go, 
But Stoddard’s out forever.” 


Of late years Stoddard’s health was on 
the decline, and rumors of his probable 
demise were at times frequent. -A few 
years ago, while at Cambridge, the report 
was spread throughout the country of his 
severe illness, and an actual statement of 
his death reached the Overland Monthly. 
With many others, Mr. Pierre N. Ber- 
inger, then editor of the Overland 
Monthly, penned an appreciation of Stod- 
dard, whose early ‘career was so inti- 
mately connected with this magazine, as 
the current issue was going to press. When 
the obituary fell into Stoddard’s hands, he 
straightway penned the following letter, 
remarking characteristically of the eulogy 

















CHARLES WARREN STODDARD 


From the portrait by Benoni Irwin. 
































STODDARD AT MONTEREY 


gs 


at the time to a friend: “It was worth 
dying for.” 


Dear Friend: 


In the Easter number of the Overland Monthly 
you have strewn the flowers of rhetoric upon 
my not unpremeditated grave. How can I 
thank you for a kindness—a loving kindness— 
the breath of which is as fragrant as the odor 
of sanctity? I was indeed dead, but am alive 
again! In a spirit of tranquility, the memory 
of which shall sweeten every hour of the new 
life 1 have entered “upon, I received the Last 
Sacraments of the. Church, Do you know how 
one feels under such circumstances? I feel as 
if I had been the unworthy recipient of some 
Order of Celestial Merit. 

The perspective of my past is glorified—I had 
almost said sanctified—but I am painfully con- 
scious of the conspicuous anticlimax in_ the 
foreground. Anticlimaxes are fateful and hate- 
ful, yet this anticlimax I must wrestle with 
even unto the end. It may be, it must be, that 
being spared I am-spared for a purpose. In 
this hope I seek consolation; for I have un- 
wittingly undone what was so prettily done for 
me. My anticipated taking-off was heralded to 
slow music; and had I not missed my cue, my 
exit should have been the neatest act in all my 
life’s drama. 

I know not what use you can make of this 
letter, unless you make it public in order that 
my readers may know that I am I—and not 


another posing as the ghost of my old self; and 
that I am yours, faithfully, affectionately and 
gracefully 


CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 


But now “Prince Charlie” is really 
gone, and the present editor writes this 
feeble little resume: of his career, and 
an attempt at the merest suggestion of 
an appreciation of this sweet-souled figure 
in American literature, in all reverence 
and with something-of an understanding 
of one of the few American poets. whose 
music will live. “Prince Charlie” of the 
puzzling personality, delicate, sensitive, 
aud gentle,—the gentleness of a woman— 
against whom ‘the sole grievance the world 
held was that for all-too-many years he 
ceased wooing of the Muse and’ left his 
lute unstrung, will be with us now solely 
in memory. It is for his songs to echo 
ever down the corridors where Euterpe 
reigns. 
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TWO SONNETS 


BY JOSEPH NOEL 


IMMORTALITY 


Still on we play the game, however sick 
Of dice that Fate has tossed us as our lot 
To throw and throw again, to count each spot, 

To count it still again, to count it quick 

Lest that the God, who made us, turn a trick, 
And leave us on the scheme of things a blot,— 
We force a thought in protest, though no jot 

Shall pierce the mists of Time that lie so thick. 


Eternity, God’s master, waits to hear 
The verdict of the ages on our works, 
Then greets the dictum of enduring fame 
With smile that widens to a cunning leer: 
Unto us both, the one that plods or shirks, 
A gift supreme—oblivion, whence we came. 


' THE BOURGEOISE 


You sit a glutton at Life’s luscious feast; 
A gourmand growing heavy-eyed and dour 
When appetites once eager, now demure, 
Refuse to quicken like the bubbled yeast 
At prospect drear of lodging in a beast 
Drunk of the wines that make the heart impure, 
Surfeit of joys that make joy insecure 
Where Death’s devouring canker plays high priest. 


Fate holds you poised where the abyss of Time 
Yawns to engulf you and your feeble art. 
Your ethics, toc, your laws, your very God 
Cool-nerved oblivion ne’er shall find sublime; 
Nor will you drag your tattered soul to mart. 
Sales end: Death waits to give the final nod. 
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THE HEART OF A FILIPINO 


BY RUTH EVERETT BECK 


“There once was a Philippine hombre 
Who ate rice, pesca’o y legumbre. 
His trousers were wide and his shirt hung 
outside, 
But that, I may say, is costumbre.” 
(Lines claimed by many.) 


SHILE OTHER less for- 
¢ tunate mortals sought 
happiness and turned 
at last to the diction- 
ary, Benefacio lay 
quietly under __ the 
great mango tree, and 
it came to him un- 
Hundreds of luscious, ripe man- 





sought. 
goes looked temptingly down at him. What 
though the crop would soon be gone? ‘To 
dwell upon the future was a species of 
foolishness known to only those strange 


Americanos. He had food to eat, a place 
to sleep, and two suits of clothes, each of 
which his madre washed when occasion 
demanded. In wet weather he joined his 
numerous parientes, consisting of a father 
and mother, two younger children—sur- 
vivals of the fittest, having been. left out 
of a brood of eight after last season’s 
cholera scourge, por la gracia de Dios— 
three cousins and the “poco loco,” an un- 
cle possessed of mental functions some- 
what akin to haman—and here the family 
slept peacefully on the bamboo floor of 
the nipa shack, which was sixteen by 
twelve, while the pigs below. grunted un- 
easily in their dreams. During the sev- 
enteen long, lazy years of his existence, 
Benefacio had known naught but this 
perfect happiness, this absolute bliss. To 
have looked at him one would have said 
that’ it would go on forever; but who 
could know that beneath that sinamay 
camison beat a heart, and that because on 
the morrow would be given a gran baile 
for Carmencita, the daughter of the 
presidente, all would be forever after 
changed for the boy? The fact that he 
was not one of the invited did not in the 
least deter him from going, for every one 





knows that in Lingayen it is costumbre 
to stand in the doorways and windows at 
all functions given by the gente fino and 
watch the affair. There is always 
material for gossip there, and gossip to 
a Filipino is what it is to an aid society— 
food. drink and life-blood. 

So promptly on the night in question, 
Benefacio stationed himself at one of the 
windows off the porch in order to get the 
benefit of all that might transpire with- 
out or within. This was a position of ad- 
vantage, too, in that it was near the re- 
freshment table, for, as the plates from 
which the guests had been served were 
brought back, he could find many tempt- 
ing morsels left untouched. There was 
nothing “nasty nice” in Benefacio’s phil- 
osophy. But, alas! his appetite for 
once deserted him, deserted in the face 
of food! And all because Macaria edged 
up and took her place beside him. The 
odor of cocoanut oil, with which her hair 
was plentifully anointed, mingled with the 
ten cent perfumery on her handkerchief, 
and produced an intoxicating sensation. 
But why try to describe the indescribable. 

Macaria! Strange he had _ never 
thought of her before! Now she stood 
there in the light of the wax tapers seem- 
ing to him more beautifully robed than 
was the image of.the Virgin on fiesta day. 
Her green skirt was cut with a train of 
the beaver-tail pattern in vogue from 
lady of rank to lowest peasant girl in the 
Philippines. Her panuelo of _ stiffly- 
starched sinamay was folded across her 
breast and fastened with a most distract- 
ing pink celluloid rose, given to her by a 
soldier with some chewing gum. What 
beautiful ironing her garments displayed! 

The whole gorgeous vista of dreams 
flashed upon Benefacio at once: Macaria 
should marry him, then -she should wash 
his clothes as well as those of the Ameri- 
canos who had lately come to Lingayen. 
With the money he could make Macaria 
a very happy wife. Fish and rice they 
could buy in plenty, for American offi- 
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cers pay well. 

“Tomorrow we shall go to the padre, 
Macaria,” he whispered, as he slipped his 
arm around her. Macaria, half-pleased, 
grinned in reply: “No, thou hast no nipa 
shack and ‘no carabao.” 

“Oh, there is plenty of room in my 
father’s hut for two more.” But Macaria 
was @ Viscayan, and whether there is 
significance in the fact that in their dia- 
lect “mother-in-law” is expressed by a 
word which sounds like ‘“‘O-my God,” is 
not known, but certain it is Macaria 
jerked away coyly but firmly and insisted, 
“No, I want my own hut.” Then to add 
a sting to her refusal, she pointed to the 
celluloid rose and said: “‘Soldado gave 
that to me.” 

It was then that the twins, Jealousy 
and Sorrow, were born in the heretofore 
calm and happy mind of the Philippine 
hombre. “Macaria! Come back! I will 
work!’ The word came out as the sweat 
of anguish. It contained a world of de- 
votion, of unselfish sacrifice. But Ma- 
caria, unheeding, was nibbling at a half- 
eaten dulce which had come back to the 
dishwasher’s table. 

Abashed and disappointed, Benefacio 
turned his gaze within, and was for a 
few moments diverted by the sight of 
the young army officer whom his fellows 
called “a dare-devil,” dancing the riggo- 
don with Carmencita, while the Ameri- 
can ladies whispered to each other behind 
their fans as they sat along the wall and 
refused to dance with natives. Even the 
fact that Carmencita’s shoes were 80 
painful to her that she had to sit down 
between the figures of the dance, did not 
afford the usual satisfaction to a bare- 
footed hombre. Nothing mattered now 
but Macaria. She had refused to marry 
him. 

Strange is man! Had she given her 
consent at once, he would have installed 
her at the rock in the river, which served 
as a washboard, would have taken her 
earnings, would have lain lazily beneath. 
the mango tree and smoked cigarettes 
bought with the hard-earned dollar of his 
mujer. But Macaria was a new woman. 
She demanded that he furnish a house. 
That meant perpetual work, for a house 
means taxes and repairs. He shambled 
sadly home, and once more lay down be- 
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neath the mango tree, this time to medi- 
tate. Gone were last night’s happy 
dreams. Peaceful as they were, they now 
assumed the proportions of an idle night- 
mare. Jife meant something now. He 
would not have gone back~to the state 
of blissful ignorance for anything within 
reach of his philosophy. Long he medi- 
tated, for he now had a problem to work 
out. At last his decision was made, and 
that, added to a full stomach, induced 
slumber. 

On the morning he arose, picked a 
dozen mangoes, wrapped them in his 


‘soiled red bandana, and after a breakfast 


of rice, set out for the Lingayan market. 
Arriving there, he joined the circle of 
squatting friends and neighbors, and 
waited for his prey to come up. The rest 
were chattering in Pangasinan on how 
much they would charge for their wares 
if Americanos came to buy. Benefacio’s 
plan was along the same line; he would 
get enough for the mangoes to buy a nipa 
hut, for ‘Americans would always pay 
what one asked. 

Accordingly, when Mrs. Bertrand was 
seen to approach, prices suddenly began 
to rise. Old ’Cinto wanted a half pesé 
for the six eggs he had been hovering 
in a greasy Pangasinan hat; Maria’s egg 
plants were worth a peseta apiece, and 
Eugenio’s skinny chicken, thirsty and 
half-starved, was worth a peso. 

“Locos,” scornfully ejaculated the 
senora. “Let’s see what this hombre 
wants for his mangoes!” “Quanto vale?” 

Benefacio was startled out of his deter- 
mination to say fifteen pesos—the price 
of a nipa shack—for if the senora was 
wise enough to refuse to pay a peso for a 
minook (chicken) it was useless to put 
a fancy figure on his mangoes, so he let 
his voice fall to a low murmur as she 
glared at him and frightened a price of 
“fifteen centavos” out of the love-lorn 
swain. 

“These vile thieves should be given the 
water cure,” remarked one American to 
her husband, who had just followed into 
the mercado. “The only decent one is the 
mango hombre.” 

Pedro, who was. marketing for his mis- 
tress, another Americana, overheard the 
remark, which he promptly interpreted 
for the benefit of Benefacio. The word 
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that the boy had been flattered was soon 
the topic of conversation all over the 
market. Benefacio was the center of at- 
traction, but though this would ordinarily 
have given him the greatest joy, now he 
ignored the fact that he was the most 
sought-for hombre in the market. Yet— 
might not the senora help him to win the 
fifteen pesos for the shack? Then he 
could clasp the divinity adorned in sina- 
may, and redolent with cocoanut oil, to 
his heart! ; 

He followed Pedro from the market. 
“Pedro, how much dost thou get for a 
month’s labor with the Americans ?” 

“Twenty pesos,” replied Pedro, where- 
at Benefacio staggered. In the old days 
of Spanish rule, that was a year’s pay. 

“Why dost thou wish work? Thou hast 
no mujer,” said Pedro in astonishment. 
Benefacio looked conscious, and then fol- 
lowed the confession. 

“Good! Go and ask the Americana 
for a place as muchacho. Thou speakest 
Spanish ?” the older man asked anxiously. 

“Si, senor,” grinned the boy. “But I 
know not their ways.” 

“Oh, they will teach thee their cus- 
toms. Cecelio has been their boy, but 
Cecelio is worthless. He has left them. 
What ails thee?” demanded Pedro rough- 
ly, as he saw his remarks were all un- 
heeded. 

“Look!” gasped the boy.....As* Pedro 


turned to look, a superior smile broke 


over his pock-marked countenance. 
“Yes, Sebastian wears shoes and has a 
white camison, but he has not one cen- 
tavo in his pocket. He is lazy. The good 
padre was right: It pays to be honest and 
faithful. But I must to my _ work. 
Adios!’ And Benefacio was left alone to 
watch Macaria pass by with Sebastian. 
* * * * 


The broad mahogany boards of the 
floors in the Bertrand house were dusty 
and sadly in need of polishing, ants over- 
ran the sideboard and threatened the ice 
box; a row of unpolished and unblancoed 
shoes stood all along the front of the 
bed, and extended around the foot of it. 
When the family arose the baths were 
not prepared. Cecilio, the new mucha- 
cho, after one day’s service, had gone to 
Dagupan by the “four o’clock bull-car!,” 
taking all of his worldly possessions in 4 
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cotton handkerchief. He had taken also 
a watch and all the loose change he could 
find, but that. was merely a detail. He 
had shown great consideration for the 
family by not awakening them so early 
in the morning to say good-bye. 

And it was on this very day that 
Mrs. Bertrand, going to the market in 
the vain hope of finding a new boy, had 
bought the mangoes. Being favorably 
impressed with Benefacio, she agreed to 
try him, when he presented himself hum- 
bly at her house, asking for work. Juan, 
the cook, came in to indicate to the boy 
what would be required. So in a few mo- 
ments the usually placid Benefacio was 
skating over the mahogany boards on all- 
fours, bearing in his hands an oiled cloth. 
By noon he was sure his back was broken, 
but as it was the price of Macaria, it did 
not matter. He was about to lie down to 
rest, when Juan called to him to make 
himself presentable, for it was time to 
set the table. Never having seen knives 
and forks used before, it was interesting 
to watch their arrangement, yet the boy 
was so tired he forgot the details at once. 

Juan, being aware of this, kept up a 
constant stream of orders: “Put that fork 


there. No—stupid son of a carabao!— 
the glass on this side. That small plate 
over here! Here is a tray cloth. Have 


a care. that no food is spilled thereon. 
Now ring the bell!” 

Several ghastly meals followed. Mrs. 
Bertrand was almost on the verge of ner- 
vous prostration. Had the boy been less 
anxious to please, she would have dis- 
missed him. He had a great faculty for 
doing the wrong thing with the best of in- 
tentions. Finding that the master took 
sugar in his coffee, Benefacio would slip 
quietly up and put two extra lumps in the 
cup, while Lieutenant Bertrand was talk- 
ing; the chairs were treated to a coat of 
dlanco to match the shoes; Mrs. Ber- 
trand’s cherished Moro brasses rejoiced in 
a hideous gilding which years of polish- 
ing would scarcely be adequate to remove. 

However, after repeated lectures on 
what the Lieutenant, her husband, char- 
acterized as the “Buttinsky habit,” she suc- 
ceeded in developing a fair servant. But 
finally she committed that crowning indis- 
cretion of any mistress who invades the 
culinary department in the Orient, and 

















soon her husband heard her voice, shrilly 
pitched, from the kitchen. Going out, he 
discovered his wife wringing her hands 
and delivering her orders to Benefacio 
with energy. 

“Benefacio, for the love of heaven! 
What do you mean by squatting on the 
floor with your dish-pan and putting the 
dishes down by your feet to drain? They 
are dirty—sucio !” 

“No, senora,” gently but firmly contra- 
dicted the boy, exhibiting a plate to show 
that it was clean. 

“Oh, the barbarian! What shall I do? 
Lord! ‘There is the dish towel around 
his neck or mopping his feet!” 

“I bathed this afternoon,” 
came Benefacio’s defense. 
were unreasonable. 

Bertrand interposed: ‘Well, never 
mind, Benefacio. Next time you. wash 
them on the table. Sabe! And don’t 
touch the floor with the tea towel, and 
don’t use it for a neck-scarf. Juan, see 
that he rinses these dishes.” 

Both servants said “Si, senor,” as they 
did to everything regardless of whether 
they understood or not. But when Mrs. 
Bertrand made the next day’s inspection 
at dishwashing time, she found Benefacio 
back on the floor as before. And the 
threats and anathemas she hurled pro- 
ducing no effect, on the third day she is- 
sued the following ultimatum: 

“Tf you are not washing those dishes on 
the table tomorrow, you must go, and 
then you will not be able to marry. Ah, 
Juan has told me!” She left the kitchen 
majestically. The two servants looked at 
each other in despair. 

“Thou will have to do it,” said Juan. 

“T wonder why she requires it?” 

“One of their ways, that’s all,” Juan 
shrugged his shoulders. He thanked God 
it was not his work. Let Benefacio 
wrestle with the problem. 

Deserted by his ally, poor Benefacio re- 
paired to the river Agno to meditate and 
swim. He could not make up his mind 
to conform to Mrs. Bertrand’s unrea- 
sonable demand. It was a process fraught 
with danger to himself. As he lay down 
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in the water beside the carabao, he de- 
cided to go back to his father’s home, 
where every one was reasonable and where 
there was time to rest. 


At the end of 
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a half hour he was in a far happier mood 
than he had been for days. With a light 
heart he dressed and started to the Ber- 
trand house. But the sight of Macaria 
riding beside old Eugenio in his bull cart 
plunged him again into the abyss of des- 
pair till the artful miss waved her hand, 
when hope sprang anew in the faithful 
breast of Benefacio, and he went toward 
them. Macaria climbed down from the 
bull-cart and stood bashfully filtering the 
thick dust between her bare toes. Bene- 
facio had not dared to seek her during the 
days of his service, and she had begun to 
fear she had been too exacting. She had 
really meant to marry him all along if he 
got the nipa shack. 

“Thou no longer carest for me?” she 
asked anxiously. 

“More than for food!” 

“Hast earned thy money yet?” 

“Not yet, but in one more week, Ma- 
caria, we go to the padre,” he replied, 
mentally resolving to do those dishes ac- 
cording to orders or die in the attempt. 

And that night after dinner he labored 
faithfully, and when all was in readiness, 
said to Juan, “Go thou and call my mis- 
tress. She shall see that I am obedient.” 

Juan felt grateful that he was only the 
cook, so fully expecting a scene, he called 
Mrs. Bertrand to the kitchen. 

“The devil!” ejaculated the husband. 
“The idea of a muchacho sending for you 
to come to the kitchen. Tell him to come 
here, Juan.” 

“No, senor. It is not possible. He 
wishes the senora to see him at work.” 

“Decided to mind, I guess. Come on, 
let us go.” Mrs. Bertrand led the way. 

On the rickety table were piled the 
dishes, and there, carefully balanced in 
the center, squatted Benefacio on his toes, 
smiling cheerfully as he washed the dishes 
“on the table.” 

A week later, Macaria was installed as 
laundress, and the nipa shack in the back 
yard was the domicile of Mr. and Mrs. 
Benefacio. 

“The ways of Americans are strange, 
Macaria. Thou wilt not be allowed to sit 
on the floor to wash and iron. They re- 
quire one to stand always. Maybe that is 
why they are so tall. But they are kind- 
hearted when one learns what they mean. 
Likest thou our nipa shack?” 
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THE HIGHWAYS 


OF PROSPERITY 


III---CALIFORNIA AND GOOD ROADS 


BY GREGORY ARCHON 


STATE HIGHWAY, 
the project of the 
padres and the dream 
of several generations 
of Californians, is 
about to become a 
reality of tomorrow. 
To give it fact rests 

with those who cast ‘their ballots at the 

next general election. 

While many propositions have been sub- 
mitted and plans devised as to the form 
and method of building a great State bou- 
levard from the northern boundary to the 
Mexican frontier, none took on the form 
of tangibility until Governor Gillett sub- 
mitted the measure which has received the 
favorable consideration of the State Legis- 
lature. This in the main provides for a 
grand highway extending from the north- 
ern to the southern extremes of the State, 
by the most available route. Such a road 
as contemplated would cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $18,000,000 and be constructed 
to endure, at a minimum outlay for re- 
pairs, for the ages. 

That the measure will receive the sup- 
port of the voting population of the State 
is not to be doubted. California has made 
wonderful progress in everything but in 
its roads; and, with the exception of a 
few driveways, worthy of the name, sepa- 
rated by great intervals, it has nothing to 
pride itself. Yet under the past and 
present dispensations, millions of dollars 
have been frittered away in disorganized 
methods of road-building by County 
Supervisors. 

In Alameda County, where a minimum 
of results in this direction has been at- 
tained at a maximum of expenditure of 
taxpayers’ money, there is nothing of an 
exhibit to show for many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Between the knav- 
ery of some and the inexperience of other 





Supervisors, the macadam quarries and 
gravel pits have been veritable gold mines, 
and the taxpayers have received nothing 
in return but their tax receipts. 

In Fresno County, over $500,000 have 
been wasted in the same way. Other 
counties show about the same proportion 
of balances on the debit side in the matter 
of public roads. Political graft, of course, 
has had much to do with this failure on 
the part of the majority of Supervisors to 
give return for the money expended. 
Criminal politics have stood in the way 
of permanency. Political friendships and 
“pull” have awarded fabulous prices to 
macadam quarry owners and gravel pit 
possessors. Supervisorial relatives, as 
road foremen and overseers, primary re- 
tainers and election day supporters, are 
not effective in road construction. Scrap- 
ers and poultices of gravel and macadam 
have been the agents employed in_ the 
building’ of the average roadway in the 
majority of the county supervisorial dis- 
tricts. 

Incompetency is the other factor. Al- 
though millions of dollars in the money 
of the taxpayer have been poured out in 
highways to be washed out by the rains of 
the next spring, this great aggregate has 
been spent in comparative dribbles. 

The supervisor of the district. knowing 
nothing of the science and intricacies of 
road building, is the court of last resort in 
this most important and essential matter 
of building county highways. Ignorant 
of the subject, the supervisor himself 
probably delegates his authority to a 
vicar as road overseer or foreman. If 
the latter is not a relative, he is more 
likely the trusted political henchman of 
his. chief. What they don’t know about 
road building they learn from Tom, Dick 
and Harry, good fellows, who occasionally 
stand in need of drawing a few dollars 
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from the county treasury in the form of 
wages for labor performed on the county 
highways. 

Under this method there has been no 
uniformity of plan in construction and no 
engineering specifications to go by. Old 
trails have developed into highways, and 
the only plan in vogue is to spend every 
nickel in the fund apportioned to each 
district and to keep the roads in a condi- 
tion that will enable the supervisor to 
“save his face.” 

Between knavery and incompetency a 
story of shameful official disgrace could 
be written and all the more shameful be- 
cause the taxpayers have so long permitted 
such methods to obtain. 

The condition of the roadways affects 
every grower as well as consumer in the 
State. Every load of the farmer’s pro- 
duce serves to make up the mighty volume 
of commerce. In Germany and France 
they have the constriction of roads de- 
veloped to a real science, and they realize 
that the most perfect highways are none 
too good for the grower and producer. 
The road that will permit him to reach 
the shipping point by the easiest and 
quickest means, and with the least wear 
and tear to vehicle and strain upon the 
horses, is the best for him, as well as for 
those who are dependent upon him for 
supplies. It is this line of reasoning that 
has made the French and German high- 
ways the counterpart of those that led to 
ancient Rome, and, which more than the 
spoilation of its armies and its conquest 
of the world, made it, the greatest city in 
all history. The German and the French- 
man builds as did the Roman, with the 
idea of permanency ever before him. Per- 
manence is the greatest factor in the 
model highway, and permanence is not 
established by political tyros or supervis- 
orial scalawags. Permanence depends up- 
on uniformity of plan and construction, 
and those qualities call for the skill of 
the experienced engineer whose services in 
this era demand a recompense that can be 
profitably paid out of supervisorial dis- 
trict road funds, or met by the budget an- 
nually set apart by counties for improv- 
ing and extending highways. 

Moreover, the road problem is not a 
local matter. It directly affects the entire 
State financially as well as in its indus- 
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tries and commerce. It is the concern of 
all that transportation by the most effec- 
tive methods shall be afforded to every 
producer in the State as well as it is to 
his interest to be given every advantage 
in the delivery of his products to the con- 
sumer. 

As an instance of this fact may be cited 
the recent break of the levees surrounding 
certain islands of the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento river. Great areas planted 
to potatoes were inundated, and, as a con- 
sequence, the prices for that vegetable 
were affected in every city, town and 
hamlet in the State, and consumers were 
compelled to pay the highest figures for 
potatoes quoted for many years. ‘This 
shows the interdependent relations that 
every part of the State and its people hold 
to the other, and vet the shortage in pota- 
toes was a mere bagatelle compared to the 
exactions which fall upon producer and 
consumer alike from the inability to reach 
shipping points and markets without the 
expenditure of time and the cost of wear 
and tear occasioned by unfit publjc high- 
ways. 

Good roads, like rivers and canals, are 
a check upon railroad aggressions in the 
matter of fares and freights. The genius 
of the age has already gone beyond the ex- 
perimental stage in providing a way in 
which remote sections are to be brought 
into close and rapid communication with 
populous centers. This is displayed in 
several types of the auto train which are 
being successfully operated in freight 
and passenger traffic in Germany, France, 
Brazil and Argentine Republic. Going at 
a speed of from 10 to 20 miles an hour, 
these trains, of from ten to fifteen cars, 
carrying five tons of freight each, are be- 
ing profitably run over distances varying 
from 50 to 150 miles. It is self-evident 
that they, however, must have first-class, 
properly constructed roadways to travel 
upon. 

It requires no seer to anticipate the 
marvelous advance that will be made along 
the lines of automobile transportation 
within the next decade. Every effort is 
being bent in this direction by the me- 
chanical experts, of the times, as they 
realize the enormous increase in popula- 
tion will cause demands upon the produc- 
ing sections to be multiplied, and the 
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means of transportation must be cheap- 
ened and simplified. 

The cost of railroad construction dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years has in- 
creased fourfold, and indications point to 
a still higher cost of building in this par- 
ticular mode of transportation, in which 
are included both steam and electrically 
operated lines. To meet the anticipated 
congestion, which must result, Congress 
has been liberal of late years in improv- 
ing the navigability of rivers, and to that 
end has entered upon the construction of 
the Panama Canal. The Federal Govern- 
ment is moreover planning a _ national 
highway to extend across the continent, 
which it has the authority so to do, under 
the clause in the Constitution giving it 
power to construct and maintain post and 
military roads. This is a measure which 
the people of California should urge upon 
their representatives in Congress to ur- 
gently advocate. It is of commercial im- 
portance to the entire nation and will be 
as direct in conferring benefits upon the 
people of this State as the construction of 
a State highway with lateral branches as 
projected in Governor Gillett’s measure. 

“Good Roads” is a shibboleth that has 


passed bevond the clamor of faddists; it 
is no longe: the outcry of sentiment that 
follows in .1e footsteps of the padres in 
their weary journeys when they traced the 
lines of tie King’s highway from San 
Diego to the Mission San Jose. 

“Good Roads” in this generation are a 
commercial and industrial necessity, and, 
in the light of what we know the future 
has in store, they are absolutely vital to 
our prosperity. 

The high sea simplifies commerce and 
makes it possible to bring all nations into 
communion, and “Good Roads” owned by 
the State. accessible and of permanent 
build, will open the way, aided by the ad- 
vance in mechanical construction, and lift 
the burden of toll that now hampers the 
way to market, and falls upon the pock- 
ets of producer and consumer alike. 

The problem of economy is_ strongly 
with us, and its solution is being daily, 
hourly, urged upon all in the different 
walks of life. One of the greatest solu- 
tions to this problem is improved high- 
ways. The relief that is quickly rendered 
is twice given and finds application in the 
ease and convenience of inter-communi- 
cation. 
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BY HUNTLY GORDON 


Or e’er they come to die, 

Men learn to love me. Why? 
My Master’s tillage deep 

I sow, nor fall on sleep; 

Yet never crop I reap, 

No harvest-home sing I, 

Nor hear but songs of woe— 
God’s acre, there I sow 
Together wheat and tare— 
Nor grain from darnel know— 
Toil, take my pay, and go. 
Comes then another there 

To read the epitaphs: 
Arch-cynic, loud he laughs. 
The sown sleep on, nor care. 
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FROM THE NURSERY TO 
THE PLANTATION 


BY THEODORE R. COOPER 








This ts the second article in the series being published in the Overland Monthly 
on Eucalyptus, California’s Substitute for Eastern Hardwoods. The great possi- 
bilities of eucalyptus, and the extraordinary position California must of necessity 
hold ere long in solving the timber-poverty problem of the nation, have suggested 
the publication of these articles. Mr. Cooper, lately associated with the Forest Ser- 
vice of the. Government, deals in this article with the care and culture of the seed- 
ling from nursery to plantation. In succeeding months various phases of the euca- 
lyptus situation will be handled by authorities—TuHe Eprror. 








GRENGE) T IS POSSIBLE to 
hold in the hollow of 
the hand enough 
seeds of some species 
of eucalyptus to 
grow hundreds. of 
trees. It is one of the 
whims of nature that 
the mighty eucalyptus should leave paren- 
tal care with very small equipment, and 
to this fact is attributable the need of 
careful nursing while the tree is in in- 
fancy in order to bring it to such a size 
that it can withstand alone the environ- 
ment of the mature tree. Nature over- 
comes this difficulty by sowing millions 
of seed, trusting that one of the seeds 
will find a suitable seed-bed, germinate, 
pass through the seedling stage, and de- 
velop. Man cannot afford to sow so ex- 
travagantly, and it is necessary for him 
to furnish the seeds with as suitable a seed- 
bed as possible, and obtain a reasonably 
large percentage in germination of the 
seeds sown. 

The selection of a nursery for the 
growth of eucalyptus seedlings is im- 
portant; the climate should be equable, 
the site well-chosen for sunlight, drain- 
age, labor facilities, proximity to field op- 





erations, and quality of soil. The seeds 
of the eucalyptus are not fastidious as to 
soil requirements for germination. They 
will germinate and grow, under suitable 
conditions, even in the porous gravel or 
the heavy adobe, but they seem to give 
preference to the lighter and more sandy 
soils during infancy than to any other 
types. ‘The preference is manifest in a 
larger percentage of germination, and 
more healthy and hardy seedlings. The 
reason appears to be that the soil particles 
of the lighter soils are more uniform, 
and the drainage is as near ideal as pos- 
sible, which is very important for both 
root and stem growth. However, the 
black, heavy loams, with the addition of 
fertilizers, will furnish a quicker and 
more luxuriant growth, but such trees 
at the time of germination are very sus- 
ceptible to the fatal disease of Phyto- 
phohora omnivora, commonly called 
‘Damping off.” This ailment, like all in- 
fectious plagues, is prevalent mostly in th» 
dark and damp habitat which it frequently 
finds in the heavier soils. In sandy soils, 
water percolates freely, and soon leaves 
the upper surface dry, in which condition 
it is impossible for the disease to thrive. 
Another point in favor of the sandy soil 
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is that the young seedlings will have to 
be transplanted, and, owing to the great 
susceptibility of the encalyptus to injury, 
it is very important that the young plants 
be moved with the least possible shock. 
The lighter soil is easily removed from 
the rootlets without tearing and breaking 
them. 

The most common method of raising 
eucalyptus seedlings is to sow them in 
boxes or flats four or five inches high and 
18x20 to 22 inches square, although they 
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sown broadcast, in rows, or even single 
seeds planted. Sowing broadcast is the 
best, and to insure an even distribution 
of the small seeded varieties such as 
E. tereticornis and E. rostrata, etc., a 
“salt shaker” may be used to sprinkle the 
seeds, sowing from 1500 to 2000 seeds to 
a flat, which will, under favorable condi- 
tions, give at least a 60 per cent germina- 
tion and furnish 900 to 1200 transplants 
per flat. 

Having thus sown the seed by means 
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A YEARLING 


can as well be sown in a nursery bed by 
digging a trench of convenient size and 
filling with sandy soil. The nursery beds 
are more economical, but are not so con- 
venient for the combatting of disease and 
the growth of weeds as in the flats. How- 
ever, in either case, whether beds or flats 
are used, it is important that the soil be 
firmed and smoothed. The seed may be 
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of a fine sieve a thin layer of sand, about 
one-sixteenth of an inch thick, is spread 
over the seeds and gently firmed again. 
Over this is laid a damp burlap, and 
smoothed over the surface of the flat or 
hed. Water can thus be applied in any 
quantity without danger of washing out 
the seeds, which require an abundance of 
moisture for germination. The burlap 
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must be kept moist, and not removed for 
a few days after germination has begun 
and the young plants begin to make their 
appearance. 

This is a critical period for the young 
plants, and they must be well cared for; 
that they are not washed out in watering ; 
that they do not receive too much moist- 
ure, and “damping off” occur, or too 
much sun, for they will then wilt and 
die. For these reasons, many growers 
have contended that it is necessary to pro- 
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are more hardy than those of “hot house” 
origin. 

When the seedlings have reached a 
height of from two to three inches, they 
are ready for transplanting. The layman 
may ask why transplant? The reasons are 
that transplanting is necessary to give 
the young trees more room, for it is im- 
practicable to so plant them at first. Also 


the act of transplanting is a shock to the 
seedling which, though it arrests the stem 
growth for a while, but stimulates root de- 




















A COMMERCIALLY PLANTED FOREST. 


tect the young plants at this period by 
either a glass or lath covering. However, 
it has been demonstrated that the young 
trees cai be fully protected by giving 
them partial shade, such as furnished by 
a cheesecloth, for a few days, after which 
they are able to withstand the full sun- 
light. ‘Trees grown under such conditions 


A VIEW SHOWING EUCALYPTUS 
GROWING ON A SLOPE 


velopment. ‘The seedling which has a 
well-developed root system is far’ better 
adapted to field planting than the seed- 
ling with large stem and small roots. 

The operation of transplanting is -sim- 
ple. There are several methods in vogue, 
each of which has its own peculiar advan- 
tage. In all cases, however, the young 
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transplants are set in flats whether re- 
moved from other flats or nursery beds, 
the flats being of the same dimensions as 
previously mentioned. The soil may be 
‘of the same nature and texture as that 
used for seed bed, the lighter soils will 
give slower growth, while the loams and 
fertilizers will hasten development. 

Three of the most common methods of 
transplanting are as follows: ‘ 

First—Resetting the young plants in a 
cylinder of heavy paper, one and one-half 
to two inches in diameter, and four inches 
high, which is filled with the soil de- 
sired. The cylinder is placed in a flat 
and the vacant spaces filled with soil. 
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Thwd—The seedlings may be removed 
from the seed-bed flat with a trowel or 
case knife, and setting two inches distant 
in small trenches two inches apart, firm- 
ing the soil with either trowel, knife or 
fingers. This method is the most satisfac- 
tory. 

The period of transplanting is another 
critical time for the young seedlings, and 
for a few days they should not be subjected 
to the direct rays of the sun, but sheltered 
as before with the lath or cloth covering. 
The time that seedlings remain in the nur- 
sery depends much upon circumstance. 
They should be from six to nine inches 
in height for field planting, and this 
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PREPARING THE FIELD FOR EUCALYPTUS PLANTING 


This method has a great advantage in 
field planting, as the seedlings may be re- 
moved from the flats without any disturb- 
ance to the roots. 

Second—By thoroughly wetting the 
seed bed flats, the young seedlings may 
be pulled up and immediately set out in 
small holes two inches apart, and then 
firming the soil about the roots with the 
fingers. This method is very rapid, and 
is the usual method under contract labor. 
There is a great chance, however, of in- 
juring the young plants in pulling them 
from the bed. 


height may be obtained in seven or eight 
months in the small seeded varieties in 
the sandy soil, while the larger seeded 
varieties will reach such a height in six 
or seven months. The seedlings may be 
forced into more rapid growth by fertil- 
izers, rich soil, and frequent waterings. 
The height to which seedlings should 
grow before field planting depends upon 
variety, place of planting, and also the 
personal tastes of the planter. Ib has been 
observed that along the coast and bay 
counties of California the blue gum seed- - 
ling of but four to six inches in height is 
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more desirable than a larger seedling, the 
reason being that the younger plant with- 
stands both the shock of transplanting and 
the temperature of this region better. 
However, in the interior valleys, where 
the heat is more intense, and the seedlings 
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plantation or forest is of the utmost im- 
portance.- Many over-zealous admirers of 
eucalyptus have reported the tree as 
adapted to all climes and situations. While 

it is true that in this genus and among ° 
such a large number of species there is a 
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AN ARTISTIC GROUP OF EUCALYPTUS TREES AT BERKELEY 


need to be set deeper, a larger plant is 
preferable, such as one from eight to ten 
inches in height. 

The correct selection for a site for the 


wide variance of suitable habitats, how- 
ever, the entire genus is semi-tropical, and 
any commercial planting out of the so- 
called citrus belt is attended with a large 
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A 15-YEAR-OLD TREE TWO AND A HALF 
FEET IN DIAMETER 


element of chance for failure. The selec- 
tion of the soil within this belt is also of 
importance; the rich, fertile soils give the 
best growth and returns. The tree re- 
sponds quickly to fertility of soil, irriga- 
tion and cultivation. Under such condi- 
tions its maximum growth may be fully 
realized. 

The preparation of the ground must be 
thorough. If possible it is plowed twice, 
once in the fall and again in the spring; 
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then harrowed and rolled. The roller is 
preferable to the harrow. ‘The seedlings 
are carried to the field in the flats, one 
side of which is removed for convenience 
in removing the seedlings. The soil in 
the flats must be thoroughly watered, and 
then cut into small squares with a trowel 
or case knife, each seedling occupying a 
square. A hole is made in the ground 
with the trowel or knife, and the seedling 
removed from the flat-with its square of 
earth, and with as little disturbance as 
possible to the roots, placed in the hole an 
inch or more deeper than it set in the flat. 
The soil is firmed about the. plant with 
the hands, thoroughly watered, and loose 
earth scattered about it to prevent the soil 
from baking about the tree. 

The best time for planting in the fields 
follows the rainy season just as the ground 
will work easily. The planting may be 
continued in the interior valleys even in 
the summer months, where irrigation is 
practiced, but the young trees should be 
protected from the hot afternoon sun for 
a few days by either a shingle or shake. 
The common spacing is either 6x8 or 
8x8; either permits of. easy cultivation 
during the first two years in the field, after 
which it is not necessary, or in case where 
the trees are to be irrigated, furrows may 
be run between the rows and thus supply 
the trees with plenty of moisture. In some 
cases it has been noticed that the trees 
during their second year in the plantation 
are very branchy, and there is no distinct 
leader. Such trees should be cut off within 
one inch of the ground, and from the re- 
sulting sprouts the straightest selected, 
which will develop into trees of clear and 
straight boles. 

Such is the method of developing the 
eucalyptus from childhood to maturity, 
from nursery to plantation; eucalyptus, 
the salvation and solution of the timber 
poverty problem. 

















THE DIVINE PROGRAM 


V—REDEMPTION FROM THE CURSE 


BY C. T. RUSSELL 


PASTOR BROOKLYN TABERNACLE 








This is the fifth in the series of articles by Pastor Russell of the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle. Interest in these articles goes on apace, and the press generally is giving 
the arguments of Pastor Russell considerable attention. Letters containing com- 
ment of different kinds continue to pour into this office, all of which tends to show 
that the series of articles is awakening general interest—THE EpITOoR. 








2S IN OLD English the 
@} word evil was fre- 
quently used in re- 
spect to things un- 
wholesome or hurtful, 
as well as things mor- 
ally bad, so also the 
word curse was used 
more frequently than now in respect to 
calamities and the unfavorable condition 
resulting from the Divine sentence against 
sin and sinners. We have noted that the 
evil or unsatisfactory conditions prevail- 
ing amongst mankind are the results of 
the Divine curse or sentence. We have 
seen that a great mistake was made in the 
dark ages in the assumption that the 
curse or sentence against sin was one of 
eternal torment; that on the contrary it 
was a just one, a death sentence; that the 
Creator declares that the life and bless- 
ings given to his creatures were forfeited 
forever because of disobedience under 
_ trial, and that all of Adam’s posterity 
share his curse or sentence in a natural 
way—because he could not give to his 
children more than he possessed himself. 
We have seen that the mental, moral and 
physical imperfection prevalent in the 
world is all directly or indirectly the out- 
working of the death sentence on account 
of which, as the Apostle declares, “the 
whole creation groaneth and _travaileth 
together in pain,” “‘waiting for the mani- 





festation of the sons of God” and _ the 
blessings which God has promised shall 
come to all the families of the earth 
through the “elect” Church, after its 
glorification as the Kingdom of God’s 
dear Son.—Romans 8:19, 22. 

Keeping in mind the scriptural use of 
the word curse, in its broad signification 
attaching to every quality of mind and 
body, we now come to the consideration of 
what the Bible teaches respecting the re- 
demption from that curse. 

We find the intelligence of the world 
hostile to the thought of redemption, and 
specially hostile to the thought of redemp- 
tion through the precious blood of Christ. 
We believe that their hostility results 
from their having the wrong standpoint 
of view. ‘Their opposition unconsciously 
perhaps associates itself with the errone- 
ous thought that man was cursed to eter- 
nal torment on account of Adam’s sin; 
and that redemption from the curse would 
signify God’s purchase of a handful of 
mankind out of eternal torment. Human 
intelligence would assent to no such propo- 
sition of (1) injustice and cruelty, and 
(2) a commercial barter in the name of 
Justice and Love. But this is not the 
Bible presentation of redemption, and 
those who hold this view should lay it 
aside, should rid their minds of it, that 
they may approach the subject from the 
standpoint of God’s Word and not from 
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the standpoint of the superstitions and ter- 
rors of the dark ages. 


Divine Justice Inezxorable. 


When we view our Creator as_ the 
Supreme Judge of the Universe and ac- 
knowledge him absolutely perfect in Jus- 
tice, Wisdom, Love. and Power, we can 
see that there could be no appeal from the 
decisions of this Supreme Court, and fur- 
thermore that this court could not reverse 
or set aside its own decisions. For in- 
stance, granted that the Divine ‘Law is 
that no creature may have eternal life ex- 
cept upon the terms of absolute obedience 
to the Divine Law of _ righteousness; 
granted also the Scriptural proposition 
that Father Adam, under a fair trial in 
Eden, was disobedient and came under 
the sentence or curse, “Dying thou shalt 
die,” it will be conceded that no relief 
could reach his case except through a Re- 
deemer, a substitute. That is to say, man 
having lost his life rights and been sen- 
tenced to death justly, the Great Judge 
could not justly reverse that sentence. He 
could not declare his original sentence an 
unjust one. He could not declare Adam 
worthy of eternal life, nor could he ex- 
cuse him and forgive him, and yet pre- 
serve the laws of the Divine Empire in- 
violate. For God to break his own laws 
and to cancel his own sentence, even once, 
would establish such a precedent as would 
mar our confidence in his unchangeaple- 
ness. For instance, if God could lie, and, 
after having pronounced a death sentence 
were to revoke it and clear the guilty one, 
the changeableness thus manifested would 
call in question the Divine Wisdom which 
pronounced a sentence which it  subse- 
quently desired to cancel. It would call 
in question Divine Justice. For if it were 
right to sentence Adam to death, it would 
be wrong to cancel that sentence and to 
give him eternal life. The difficulty with 
us in reasoning on such a subject is, that 
we, yea, all mankind, acknowledge falli- 
bility—liability to err; hence very prop- 
erly we know very little. or nothing of 
Justice in its last analysis, which would 
be fitting only to the Supreme Judge. For 
four thousand years God exhibited to man- 
kind and to the angelic onlookers his un- 
wavering Justice—in that he permitted 
the reign of sin and death to proceed un- 


interrupted and practically unchecked. 

Even the giving of the Law Covenant 
to the one nation of Israel worked no ces- 
sation of the sentence “Dying thou shalt 
die.” 

Sin and death still reigned from Moses 
until Christ, and the nation of Israel un- 
der its Law learned still more thoroughly 
the lesson that fallen, depraved humanity 
could not keep God’s perfect Law and 
hence could not, under the Divine ar- 
rangement, make any claim for life eter- 
nal. ‘Then came the time for God to ac- 
complish in another way the seemingly 
impossibie thing of maintaining the dig- 
nity and Justice of his Supreme Court, 
and, at the same time, providing a way by 
which members of the condemned race 
might be released from the penalty of 
original sin. 


“An Eye for an Eye and a Tooth for a 
Tooth.” 


This line of strict Justice the Lord 
inculcated in his Law given to Israel to 
assist them in understanding the great 
principle of Justice underlying the Divine 
conduct. The lines of the same Justice 
extended taught that a man’s life is the 
penalty for a man’s life. Thus our Lord 
prepared us to see how “he could be just, 
and yet be the Justifier of him that be- 
lieveth in Jesus,” and release such a be- 
liever from.the death sentence which came 
upon all through Adam’s sin. 

We do not claim that the method which 
God adopted for dealing with our race 
was the only one open to him, but we do 
claim that the fact that Divine Wisdom 
selected this method of dealing with 
Adam’s race is an assurance that in some 
respects, at least, it is the wisest method, 
the best adapted to the Divine purpose of 
developing the race and testing its mem- 
bers and their worthiness for life eternal 
—ind also the best method for exhibit- 
ing the various qualities of the Divine 
character to angels and man. 

Jesus was the world’s Redeemer, and 
the entire process by which he accom- 
plished that work is -scripturally styled 
redemption. It includes the satisfaction 
of Divine Justice as respects original sin 
and the penalty imposed upon it. It in- 
cludes also indirectly the Redeemer’s work 
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of lifting the redeemed out of their sin 
and death condition—up, up, up to all 
that -was lost in Eden and to all that was 
purchased back for them at Calvary by 
the Redeemer’s sacrifice of himself. 


“Holy, Harmless, Separate from Sinners.” 


The exactness and particularity of 
Divine Justice was exemplified in the fact 
that God could not and would not accept 
as a redeemer any member of Adam’s race. 
Even if one of them could have been found 
willing to sacrifice in behalf of the others 
he would have been rejected; because, as 
the Scriptures declare: “No man can re- 
deem his brother, nor give to God a ran- 
som for him.” (Psa. 49:7.) To human 
judgment this would have settled the en- 
tire matter and marked man’s condition 
hopeless as respects redemption and a 
future life. But man’s extremity became 
God’s opportunity. What man could not 
do for himself God arranged for him—he 
provided a Redeemer, “The Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world,” 
Jesus Christ the Righteous. 

But our sense of justice cries out that 
it would be wrong for the Creator to com- 
pel one of his creatures to die for another 
or others. . God’s Word sustains this 
thought and assures us that no such in- 
justice was practiced; that while the 
Heavenly Father planned a- work of re- 
demption, our Lord Jesus was in no sense 
of the word forced or compelled to sacri- 
fice himself to carry out the Divine Pro- 
gram. There was another and a better 
way by which to reach the results desired. 
God could have created another man 
Adam, and could have allowed him to re- 
deem the first Adam and then could have 
rewarded him with life on a higher plane 
of being. But what assurance would 
there have been that another newly created 
Adam would have done better than the 
first? The logic of the situation shows 
us that there would have been two races 
of sinners to deal with instead of one. 
But behold the Divine Wisdom which 
offered this service, for humanity to the 
noblest, the chiefest of all the Heavenly 
Court!—the Logos, the Beginning of the 
creation of God!—the Beginning of all 
creation !—John 1:1; Rev. 3:14. 

With the proposition properly went a 
promise of reward; and so we read that 
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“for the joy that was set before him,” our 
Lord Jesus endured the cross, ignored the 
shame and redeemed us by the sacrifice of 
himself; “wherefore God hath highly ex- 
alted him and given him a name above 
every name, that. at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow and every tongue 
confess.” Thus did God reward him who 
was already the beginning of the creation 
of God, the Logos, making him the Prime 
minister of the Celestial Empire, Asso- 
ciate in the Throne and Partaker of his 
own Divine, immortal nature. Our Lord 
says: “I'o him that overcometh will I 
grant to sit with me in my throne, even as 
I also overcame, and am set down with my 
Father in his throne.”—Rev. 3:31. 

Every step of the Divine Program is in- 
teresting and instructive. The offering of 
the opportunity to make the greatest sac- 
rifice and to perform the greatest service 
was made to the chiefest of the heavenly 
hosts. Had he declined the privilege, the 
offer might have been tendered to a subor- 
dinate—to Gabriel or others of the heaven- 
ly host. Being accepted by the Logos, the 
proposition went no. further. He delighted 
to do the will of the Father—even to hum- 
bling himself unto Death, the death of 
the cross. 


Humbled Himself Even Unto Death. 


The redemption was not accomplished 
by the Logos as a spirit being. It was not 
a spirit being who was to be redeemed, but 
an earthly being, Adam. Hence the first 
step of our Lord, the Logos, was the leav- 
ing of the riches of the heavenly condition 
and humbling himself. debasing himself 
to the lower plane or state of the human 
nature. But although that was a great 
stoop, it was not the sacrifice for sin. As 
the Scriptures declare, it was “the Man 
Christ Jesus who gave himself a ransom 
for all, to be testified in due time.”—1 
Tim. 2:6. 

Just how the spark of life was trans- 
ferred from the heavenly one to the earthly 
one may be beyond our power to explain 
or even fully to comprehend, but, all the 
same, it is a part of the Divine Revelation 
and fully consistent with and necessary to 
the Divine. Program. The Scriptures 
show that it was because this spark of life 
came to Jesus, not from an earthly father, 
not from human stock, but as a transferred 
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life, that our Lord Jesus was “holy, harm- 
less, undefiled, separate from sinners.” At 
another time we may indicate just how 
and why it was possible that he could be 
born perfect and yet have an imperfect 
mother. 
tion, and can be shown to be in fullest 
harmony with the scientific laws govern- 
ing progeny. 


“The Man Christ Jesus.” 


In consistent harmony with every other 
feature of the Divine Program he was 
made flesh, “came into the world to save 
sinners” by the sacrifice of his life, “the 
Just for the unjust.” He did not make 
that sacrifice until thirty years old, because 
it was not a child who had sinned and was 
to be redeemed, but a man. Promptly on 
attaining the age specified in the Law, 
Jesus consecrated his life, renouncing all 
except the divine promise of reward. He 
symboiized that consecration to death by 
baptism in water at the hands of John the 
Immerser. It was then that he received 
the anointing of the holy Spirit, which 
constituted him the Anointed One—the 
Christ—the Messiah. The same anoint- 
ing constituted his begetting of the holy 
Spirit as a New Creature to the Divine 
nature. Thenceforth for three and a half 
years he was sacrificing his- humanity, 
which was consecrated to death and reck- 
oned as dead and was “dying daily,” while 
his New Mind or Will, begotten of the 
holy Spirit, was developing day by day. 
The outward man was perishing, while 
the inward man (the spirit begotten new 
creature), was being renewed during tue 
three and a half years of his ministry. 
The end of the duality was reached at Cal- 
vary, when, as a man, he died once for all 
and forever. There the manhood which he 
consecrated and reckoned dead at Jordan 
became actually dead, and the New Crea- 
ture. begotten of the holy Spirit and de- 
veloped during his ministry, was ‘born 
from the dead” on the third day by resur- 
rection power from on high. The work 
which the Father had given him to do had 
been performed, and he who had humbled 
himself to the human condition, “even un- 
to death, even the death of the cross,” was 
highly exalted and made partaker of the 
Divine Nature—glory, honor and immor- 
tality. He was put to death in the flesh ; 


This is the Scriptural proposi-’ 
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he was quickened in spirit; he was sown 
in death an animal body, and raised in 
resurréction’a spirit body; sown in death, 
dishonored, numbered with the transgres- 
sors ; raised in resurrection glory. 

We see that our Lord’s glory of person 
was attained at resurrection, but his glory 
of office he has not yet fully assumed. He 
awaits the selection of the “elect” Church 
to be his Bride, his “joint-heir” and Asso- 
ciate in his throne in the Millennial King- 
dom for the blessing of the world. It is 
written that he shall “see of the. travail of 
his soul and shall be satisfied.” “He is not 
yet satisfied, however, nor will he be, 
thank God, until by his Millennial King- 
dom reign he shall have triumphed over 
everything opposed to righteousness and 
shall have delivered from the power of sin 
and death so many ofthe human family as 
under full light and opportunity ‘will be 
glad to obey him and experience his uplift- 
ing power in that glorious epoch of his 
reign. The Bible abounds with accounts 
of the wonderful blessings which will ac- 
company his reign of righteousness, assur- 
ing us that the knowledge of the Lord 
shall fill the whole earth and reach every 
individual ; that all the blind eyes shall be 
opened and all the “deaf ears be un- 
stopped; that the whole @arth shall be 
filled with the ktiowledge of the glory of 
God ; that every ichée'ghall bow and every 
tongue confess, and that ‘dll who neglect 
to come into the fullest harmony will die 
the Second Death, from which there will 
be no recovery.—Acts 3 :23. 


Bought With a Price—A Ransom. 


The Apostle writes, “Ye are not your 
own; ye are bought with a price.” (1 Cor. 
6:19, 20.) Listen to St. Paul again, “He 
gave himself a ransom for all, to be tes- 
tified in due time.” (1 Tim. 2:6.) There 
is one feature of the subject seen by re- 
markably few, even by few Christian 
Bible students; namely, how the one sac- 
rifice of our Lord Jesus could redeem the 
world of mankind numbering thousands 
of millions. In their confusion some have 
suggested that our Lord suffered as much 
in connection with his earthly ministry 
as was due to all mankind as a penalty for 
sin. Some even go to greater absurdity in 
claiming that all the sufferings of the 
thousands of millions of Adam’s race to all 
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eternity in hell would have been less than 
our Lord’s sufferings during his earthly 
life. We sympathize keenly with the poor 
souls whose minds can accept such non- 
sense. And we sympathize’ with intelli- 
gent worldly people who, disgusted with 
such nonsense, turn away from Chris- 
tianity entirely. 

The Scriptural view of the matter is 
very simple and very reasonable. Its pre- 
sentation is that Father Adam alone was 
placed on trial for life; that he alone 
failed; that he alone was sentenced to 
death, and that the payment of Adam’s 
penalty to Justice would effect not only 
his release, but also that of all his child- 
ren, who share in his condemnation— 
“born in sin and shapen in iniquity.” 
Hence, how beautiful and simple is this 
Biblical philosophy! How thoroughly it 
is confirmed by the Apostle’s words, “By 
a man came death, by a man came also 
the resurrection of the dead. For as all 
in Adam die, even so all in Christ shall 
be made alive. But every man in his own 
order.” (1 Cor. 15:21-23.) Viewed 
from this standpoint, God’s method in per- 
mitting sin to enter by the one man, and 
allowing his condemnation to pass upon 
the entire race, was in order that the sacri- 
fice of one man, “holy, harmless and un- 
defiled, separate from sinners,” should 
fully satisfy the claims of Justice. What 
a masterpiece of economy, combined with 
Justice and Love, is thus brought to our 
attention! To catch the full force of the 


«- matter, we should see that if one hun- 


dred, instead of one, had been tried and 
failed and been condemned to death, 
Divine Justice must have required a hun- 
dred Saviors. If a thousand had _ been 
tried and condemned a thousand Saviors 
would have been required. If a million 
had been tried and condemned, a million 
Saviors would have been requisite. 

Let us behold, then, the Wisdom of God 
in permitting the entire race to share the 
condemnation of their father, that they 
might also share in his. redemption 
through the one Redeemer. No wonder 
the Apostle, noting these things, inquires, 
“Who hath been God’s counsellor?” Who 
suggested to the Almighty such infinitely 
wise arrangements ? 

We have-discussed merely the broad, 
basic plan of redemption which will be 
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available to all mankind through the Res- 
urrection and the Millennial Kingdom; 
there is a still higher plane of redemption 
and a superior resurrection for the church, 
first. The glorious results at the consum- 
mation will be a world of humanity per- 
fect in the Divine image and likeness, fully 
tried and tested and proven to be lovers 
of righteousness and haters of iniquity 
and worthy, under the Divine arrange- 
ment, to enjoy life eternal under most 
favorable conditions—the unwilling, re- 
calcitrants, all being destroyed in the Sec- 
ond Death “like brute beasts.”—2 Pet. 
2:12. 


“His Loving Kindness Toward Us.” 


Every feature of the Divine Plan is 
wonderful and gracious, but most wonder- 
ful of all is that of the Divine provision 
for the Church of this Gospel Age. St. 
Paul beautifully notes this, and declares 
(Eph. 2:6, 7) that throughout ages to 
come God will show forth the exceeding 
riches of his grace and his loving kind- 
ness toward us who are in Christ Jesus— 
members of “the Body of Christ, which is 
the Church.” Here again the Divine 
character is shown by a procedure quite 
contrary to anything men could have ex- 
pected, and yet superlatively grand in its 
merciful condescension and its strict jus- 
tice. Those who now accept Christ as their 
Redeemer and Instructor, who turn their 
backs on sin and fully consecrate their 
lives, thoughts, words, deeds, to the Lord’s 
service are accepted by the Lord as mem- 
bers of Christ, over whom he is the Head. 
This means that such as now willingly, 
gladly, joyfully take up their cross and 
follow after their Redeemer, suffering for 
righteousness’ sake and laying down their 
lives in the service of Divine Truth and its 
servants, will be granted a share with the 
Redeemer in all his glories and honors of 
the Millennial Kingdom—and more than 
this, a share with him in the highest of all 
spirit natures—Divine nature.—2 Pet. 
1:4. 

It is this elevation of the Church that 
the Apostle designates “Our high calling 
of God in Christ,” and exhorts us to at- 
tain to at any and every cost. It is this 
great honor that our Lord compared to the 
pearl of great price—of great value, to 
obtain which one is well justified in selling 
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all that he has that he may obtain it. 
Hence, also, the Scriptures represent that 
only through great tribulation shall the 
“little flock” enter the Kingdom—obtain 
this great prize. And our Lord declares, 
“Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way 
(which leads to this superlative life now 
offered), and few there be that find it.” 
The redemption through the blood of 
Christ is general, for all the world. The 
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salvation secured is alike to all—the priv- 
ilege of return to human perfection and 
earthly inheritance, etc. The advantage 
accruing to the Church of this Gospel Age 
is the privilege of sacrificing those earthly 
rights and blessings secured by Jesus’ 
death—-sacrificing them in the service of 
the Lord and thereupon in turn receiving 











ABBREVIATED UTILITARIAN STUDIES 


GYPSUM IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 


as rock gypsum, is 
found in sedimentary 
rocks of almost all 
ages, and is a product 
of wide distribution 
throughout the world. 
It is commonly found near beds of rock 
salt. In the United States the only work- 
able deposits are of rock gypsum, which 
is of comparatively rare occurrence. The 
earthy, granular form of the mineral is 
named gypsite, of which new deposits are 
reported to have been found in Riverside 
County in Southern California. In other 
parts of the country deposits have been de- 
veloped recently. In 1906 the gypsum 
mined in the United States amounted to 
1,540,885 short tons, or 47 per cent more 
than was mined in 1905, and far more 
than was ever mined in any previous year. 
Alaska and seventeen States and territor- 
ies produce gypsum, Michigan yielding 
the largest and New York the next largest 
quantity of the mineral. 

Most of the gypsum produced in the 
United States and in foreign countries as 
well, is manufactured into plasters, such 
as plaster of Paris, cement plaster, floor- 
ing plaster, hard finish plaster and stucco. 
More and more of it is being utilized as a 





heavenly blessings, spiritual life and 
glory. 

j 
retarder in Portland cement. Refined 


plaster is used by dentists, as cement for 
plate glass during the process of grinding 
and as an ingredient of various patent ce- 
ments. At ‘nearly all the places where 
gypsum is produced there are mills for 
grinding and burning it. Considerable 
quantities are merely ground, without 
burning, and are used as a fertilizer of a 
low grade; while smaller quantities are 
used in the manufacture of paint, paper. 
imitation meerschaum and ivory and as 
an adulterant. The pure white massive 
form of gypsum known as alabaster pos- 
sesses great beauty, and is used by archi- 
tects for interior decoration. The excel- 
lence of certain beers manufactured in 
Great Britain, especially those of Burton 
and Newark, is attributed to the presence 
of calcium sulphate (gypsum) in the nat- 
ural river water with which they are 
brewed. Since gypsum is slightly soluble, 
attempts have been made to add it to 
water not drawn from gypsum-bearing 
beds, and English brewers purchase large 
quantities of the mineral for the “Bur- 
tonization” of beer. The artificial addi- 
tion of the salt to water does not, how- 
ever, produce so good a result as the natu- 
ral combination found in the waters of the 
river Trent, upon which the Bass brewing 
establishment is situated. 














PICTURESQUE CALIFORNIA.—MUIR PARK, MARIN COUNTY 
Photo. by J. W. Henderson 






































planting during June, July and August. 





Note.—h. is an abbreviation for hardy: and hh, half 
annuals, as only annuals are listed in the table. 
Plant vegetabies in June, July and August as follows: 


verse conditions of weather set in. 


SEASONAL SEEDING SUGGESTIONS 


The following table is a list of flowering plants and seeds most suitable for 


How far 
apart to Duration of Height 
Depth to plant or Begin b’m’g Color at 
sow thin « to period of maturity 
(inches) (inches.) bloom (weeks) bloom (feet.) 
ESS s 5 +s s gana Pedeees o< y% 4x4 Winter 5 Yellow .- 1%-2 
MEL 5 5-6 wureodadaso b00e7's “uy 4x4 -Winter 6 Pink 
PR: . 0.62 6: Gwiedanibek seat i 4x4 Fall 6 Yellow, orange, scarlet 3 
NES bg pe wb'as ndaellae % Fall Perennial All colors 1%-3 
Begonias, Vernon ........... 4% Fall Perennial Scarlet 1%-3 
Correopsis Lancedata .......%4 Fall 6 Golden 
CO, FEIWENE  oik cc ccccodecce Yy : : 
WIE oc. cos kia Te ald ceases A « 5x5 August 4 White, red %-1 
EY Sa thy rep ae % = 8x8 Spring 8 Purple 1-2 
Cobaea, Scandens ........... % 10x10 Fall 6 Purple 
Dianthus, Barbatus.......... 12x12 All colors 
BI Sic sien soba thes % 18x18 N’xt Sum 6 All colors 
Moon Flower, a. h. .......... % 18x18 Spring 10 White 15-30 
(Note.—Blooms at night.) 
Chrysanthemum ............. ye > Late fall White 
(Note.—Perennial varieties.) 
Pelphinium Nudicaule ...... % 6x6 Late fall Scarlet 
po RPP ere ee eer % 6x6 Late fall 10 Orange . 1%-2 
ge: BA errr % Late fall All colors 
Gypsophila Paniculata ...... u% 3x3 Late fall 6 White 1-2 
Forget-me-nots (myosotis) ..%4 4x4 Perennial Blue 8-10 inches 
ce er errr errs ly 4x4 Late fall Red, yellow 1 
(Grandifiora Superba.) 
GIS O86 8 Peis ES is 66. aS % 4x4 Late fall 8 All colors 1 
GI | ok Seg caicacdced cada % 6x6 Late fall 10 Red 1-3 
po | Re i 4x4 Perennial Silver 
(Linuur Pereune.) 
Ipomea Setosa .........e.008- % 12x12 Late fall 10 Varied a 
(Brazilian Morning Glory.) 
Mexican Eschscholtzia ...... wy 12x12 Late fall Perennial Yellow 2 
pS ee er oe ho 1 18x18 Sept. Varied 1-6 
Perennial Poppies ........... 4 Broadcast Sept.-Oct. 
Perenmiial Phiog .. i... cco. ly 8x8 Sept. All colors 
Marigold Calendnia ......... 1% 10x10 Oct. 12 Yellow 1-2 
SN CA, dad cline do0t008ss 40 1% 6x6 Next Spring 12 Yellow wy 


hardy. The abbreviations refer only to 


Beans (bush), beans (pole), cabbage, 
cauliflower, cress, lettuce, peas, radish, spinach, ruta baga, beets, beans (bush), brocoli, Brus- 
sells’ sprouts, cauliflower, kale, mustard, peas, radish, turnip. 
foregoing lists are available for the three months specified, and will reach maturity before ad- 


It is understood that flowers and vegétables are to be watered or irrigated. 











All the vegetables mentioned in 
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Nearly: 2,000,000 men have bought -« 
the Eyer-Ready 12 Bladed Dollar ¥ 
Safety. Razor. None could be in-§ 
duced to give up self-shaving or} 
their Ever-Ready. 


It is practically impossible to duplicate the shav- 
ing advantage of the Ever-Ready in $5.00 outfits— 
surely you cannot equal it under that price. That’s 
fact. 

Go to your dealer. to-day—buy your Ever-Ready, 
and if you don’t agree that it’s indispensable; that 
it will give you the best shave of your life, we will 

refund your dollar and take back the razor. That’s 
fair, isn’t- it? : 
It’s up to the Ever-Ready Safety Razor to make 
good, but it’s up to you to give it a trial. 


EverReady 
Safety aS | 


See those blades, note the wrapping. Remember that 
the Ever-Ready is the perfect safety razor blade. It’s 
the best protected, keenest edge, smoothest shaving 
blade money can produce or money can buy. 
There are 12 Ever-Ready blades in each outfit of 
Ever-Ready Safety Razors selling, together with 
Ever-Ready frame, handle and stropper, at $1. Each 
blade is separately tested and guaranteed to be 
critically perfect. No other razor blade is guaranteed 
to do as much for the shaver, or costs as little, or is 
my 2S economical in price and service. 
‘ Extra Ever-Ready Blades 10 for 50c. You can ex- 
change 10 used blades for 10 brand new ones for 35c. 
Go to any local hardware store, druggist, cutler, 
department store or general store and ask for the 
Ever-Ready. Refuse imitations and send direct to 
us, enclosing $1.00, and we will send the complete 
outfit to your home pre-paid. 


American Safety Razor Go., 320 Broadway, New York 


International Distributing Co., Montreal, Canada. 


With [2 Blades $ 





xtra Ever-Ready Blades 10«50' 
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MENNEN’S F Tones IN HONORS 
ricer rowoee |||BAKER'S COCOA 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
IN 
EUROPE 
Mt AND 
ws AMERICA 


U.S. Pat. Off 














“Baby’s Beit Crtond 7 i 
and ‘Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relicves an 
provelits Prick Hest Me ing and Seabers. & perfect food, preserves 
er your pro ion t uine is put up in non-r 
fillable boxes—the “ Bon ther Lon” ” with PY enn: a mina health, prolongs life 
gntop. Sold everywheredr by mail 25cents—Sample free. 


y Gerhard Mennen's Chemical Co., under the 

ia Act. June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 

ry Memnen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder--H 

on the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample /ree. 2g je 
GERHARD MENN EN CO., Newark, N. J. 7 


a Berated Skin Seap [biuc wrapper] 
ea eeepecially prepared forthe nursery, | Ne Samples Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor—Sold only at Stores. 

















as well as Fruits 


with all their delicious flavors 
and natural colors. 


The only jar in the world that SUPPORTERS 
megpede sive WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


NO MOULD—NO SPOILED FRUIT—NO LOsS DURABLE STYLISH 


Everything keeps perfectly. So simple and easy COMFORTABLE 
a child can use it successfully. No screwing of tops WEBS FRESH FROM THE LOOMS 
nor burning of fingers. The only jar that has at- METAL PARTS HEAVY NICKEL PLATE 
tached to the sanitary gold lacquered cap—a pure, UARANTY 
tasteless, odorless, sealing composition. The only Bad A a et ll 


jar that has 
1S ATTACHED THIS WAY. \pa= HOSE 
- No Rubber Ring To EVERY PAIR or yne SUPPORTER 
: ENUINE — RANTEED TO 
Write for Free Book- iS THERE. DEALER AND USER 





over 100 Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk 50c. | /454!"ST_IMPERFECTIONS 








sigh coe anaing “ee. on receipt of price Tor muTTcnn Aa 
| Free for name of your GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers |} |LO0PSAREU 
dealer. = BoeTON ion oe ont 
KERR GLASS MFG.Co- WEAR LONGER THAN OTHERS ONLY. 
/ 289 Hoyt St., Portland Ore 


have been established over 55 years. By our system 
of payments every family of moderate circum- 
stances can own a VOSE plano. We take old in- 
struments in exchange and deliver the new piano 












































in your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue 
D and explanation. 
SON PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 











